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ROM early pioneer days the American beaver has been listed among 

our most valuable natural resources. Prized for its durability, the 
fur of beavers played an important role in the exploration and early 
settlement of North America and, at times, beaver skins were stable 
currency for half a continent. 

Because of their tremendous value, beaver pelts have long been 
marked by trappers and trapping companies as insurance against theft. 
In recent times such markings, either by a stamp or metal tag, have been 
required in most states and provinces so that a close check can be 
made on modern beaver populations and illegal traffic in furs. 

Before the hide of any beaver taken in Pennsylvania may be sold or 
otherwise disposed of, and within 10 days after the close of the trapping 
season, hides must be presented for tagging to the Game Protector of 
the district or county in which the beaver was trapped. A metal seal, 
furnished at a cost of ten cents, is then afhxed to the pelt and remains 
on the hide until it is tanned and processed into commercial fur. 

For trappers like Thomas Lapsansky, of Port Griffith in Luzerne 
County, the tags required by the Pennsylvania Game Law are an as- 
surance that his valuable furs can be readily identified at all times until 
they are sold and finally processed by the furrier. And for Game Pro- 
tectors like Stephen Kish, of Avoca, the sealing operation as shown on 
this month’s cover, affords an excellent check on the annual harvest 
of these prized furbearers. 

Beavers were once abundant in Pennsylvania but relentless trapping 
pressure and the advance of civilization drove the “‘broadtails’’ to the 
brink of extinction by the turn of the century. ‘Today, beavers are 
once more common to Penn’s Woods, brought back by constant efforts 
of the Pennsylvania Game Commission. Sound conservation measures 
are once again playing a valuable role in the Commonwealth’s economy. 
Absolutely protected from 1903 to 1934, the beaver has spread over 
many sections of our State. And all of our present beavers originate 
from a single pair of Wisconsin “broadtails’”” released by the Commis- 
sion near Sizerville in 1917 and others released a few years later. Trap- 
ping seasons from 1934 to 1950 produced a harvest of 3,178 beavers and 
the trappers of Pennsylvania have harvested more than $680,000 worth 
of beaver fur—the result of modern, practical conservation. 


PENNSYLVANIA CAN BE PROUD OF BRINGING 
BACK THE BEAVERS 
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With America drifting dangerously close to the vortex of a 
third world conflict, a sixth column of speculators, profiteers, 
and exploiters is beginning to stir. Since this column plans to 
wave forever the shining banner of patriotism, it will require 
utmost vigilance on the part of legislators, civic leaders, and 
an informed public to separate the sixth column members from 
the sincere patriots who want only what is best for their country 
in its time of need. The task will not be simple. 

The black marketeer and the hoarder are two well-publicized 
types, but there are others whose operations are even more 
subtle. Their common motivation—the worship of the dollar 
and a general disregard for anything but their own personal 
gain—characterizes the lot. These are the persons who seek to 
devastate the natural resources of this great country and undo 
in a fortnight, for a quick profit, what nature has provided for 
all time and, in some cases, the labors of generations. 

Barring a miracle, the pressure upon our natural resources— 
our soils, waters, forests and wildlife—will be of unprecedented 
strength for some time to come. Under such conditions, it will 
be easy to lose sight of long-term values as we come face-to-face 
with short-term emergencies. One of the best examples from the 
last war was the proposal, seriously advanced, that professional 
hunters be hired to slaughter big game animals to alleviate the 
meat shortage. The facts that such action would have supplied 
each family in the nation with only a few pounds of meat 
and would have destroyed an irreplaceable wildlife resource 
fortunately squelched the idea before it reached the planning 
stage. 

The public lands, perennial targets of the exploiters, already 
are under heavy attack in the name of patriotism and the 
national emergency. The people and their elected representa- 
tives must decide if the wool, beef and wood produced beyond 
the safe productive capacity of the land are worth the future fl 
cost of floods, silted reservoirs, the loss of water for irrigation, 
and later shortages of wood, wool and beef. 

All must realize the power and the glory of the United States 
stems from our fertile soil, clean waters, stately timber and earth- 
shrouded minerals. 


SAFEGUARD OUR NATURAL RESOURCES— 


SINEWS OF OUR NATIONAL STRENGTH 
(from a Wildlife Management Institute Bulletin) 
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PART II 


NCE, while fishing, I left the 

stream temporarily to follow a 
road which ran parallel to it, and was 
considerably surprised when I recog- 
nized the individual I saw walking 
briskly toward me. This was quite 
some miles from nowhere, and my 
reasons for being there were obvious 
enough from the rod I carried and 
the boots I was wearing; but he 
wasn't fishing. Instead, he was dressed 
very much as he would be to walk to 
the office back in the city where we 
both worked then, and where I knew 
him only slightly as a quiet, retiring 
man at a copydesk. 

He was one of the last persons I 
would have expected to find in such 
an out-of-the-way place, but the rea- 
son became clear when we stopped 
to talk. He was doing just what he 
seemed to be doing—taking a walk. 
He liked to hike. He hiked every 
chance he got, and had already 
covered ten miles or more, and ex- 
pected to walk many more before he 
rode back to town. 


Liking Hiking Alone 


Ernie belonged to some of the or- 
ganized walking clubs in the city, but 


he preferred to go off by himself. It 
developed that he often hiked through 
mountain country where I fished and 
hunted. He liked especially to take 
a topographical survey map and a 
compass, start at a given point, and 
see how close he could come to ar- 
riving exactly at a chosen destination. 
This beeline travelling often took 
him through leg-retarding scrub 
growth, across swamps and some rocky 
ground—but that’s what he liked. 

It also developed that Ernie knew 
more about some sections familiar 
to both of us than I did, and I 
thought I knew them well. The rea- 
son for that, too, was plain: When I 
travelled a section it was as a hunter 
or angler; when he went through it, 
he was simply walking to see what 
he could see. I was intent on one 
thing. His senses were open to all 
things. 

Hunters and anglers are inclined 
to look with some _ condescension 
upon hikers, especially when they en- 
counter them in large groups. I share 
this innate suspicion of persons who 
stalk purposefully over the land in a 
band. They look as though they are 
bound and determined to enjoy na- 
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ture, no matter how repulsive they 
might consider it privately, and the 
only way they can face it is in the 
company of other persons like them- 
selves. This may be an unfair judg- 
ment, but I have watched their chat- 
tering, noisy descent upon the quiet 
of the woods and fields too often to 
feel otherwise. 

However, I do believe the solitary 
hiker, or the one who goes out with 
a chosen companion or two, will 
come to a better understanding of the 
beauties of Pennsylvania than any 
other person. He is not restricted to 
walking where there is “good” hunt- 
ing, or “good” fishing, but can go 
where he wills. He can follow roads 
if he wishes, or strike out across any 
fields or woodlots that he fancies. He 
can take a light pack with a feather- 
weight tent and sleep wherever he 
stops, or he can take chances on find- 
ing accommodations along the way. 
He is really footloose and fancy free. 


Pedal Attachments 


The chief items of equipment for 
walking are a good pair of feet, a 
good pair of shoes, comfortable cloth- 
ing, topographical survey maps, and 
a compass. Bookstores and stationery 
stores usually carry topographical 
survey maps, which are issued by the 
United States Geological Survey, or 
you can look under “Maps” in the 
yellow section of your phone book to 
find a supply house. 

Maps alone make a fascinating sub- 
ject, and will receive a more complete 
treatment insofar as they pertain to 
Pennsylvania in a later issue of. this 
“Notebook.” This is no attempt to 
be a complete guide to hiking. If you 
want that you will find it in a volume 
called “The Hiker’s Handbook,” by 
Douglas Leechman, published by W. 
W. Norton & Company, Inc., New 
York, or in Horace Kephart’s “Camp- 
ing and Woodcraft,” published by 
the Macmillan Company, New York. 
These books were written by men 
who were rather lone wolves in the 
outdoors, self-sufficient and efficient. 


Instead, this is an effort to point 
out the virtues of seeing Pennsylvania 
by means of man’s first method of 
locomotion. 


Ambling Acquaintance 


Perhaps the first true exponent of 
walking for walking’s sake that I ever 
knew was my grandfather. With him, 
I tramped over most of York County, 
both when we lived in the city of 
York and when we occupied a farm 
in the Conewago Hills. I always ac- 
companied him when he went hunt- 
ing or fishing, but we made many 
expeditions when he did not carry 
gun or rod. 

They were just rambles, although 
sometimes we went with some specific 
object in mind like gathering black 
walnuts, chestnuts or chinquapins, 
or some of the herb medicines which 
he insisted on taking home and dry- 
ing, like boneset or mullein. Thus we 
explored the hills around Seven 
Valleys and Hanover Junction, the 
country around Spring Grove, the 
reaches of the Susquehanna. 

He had been over most of the 
ground before I was ever born, and 
recalled many things from the past. 
He remembered being patted on the 








“With my grandfather, I tramped over most of York County. I always accomp 
him when he went. hunting or fishing, but we made many expeditions when he did 
carry gun or rod.” ' 
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head by a Southern soldier as he 
stood beside a road and watched the 
Johnny Reb’s scouts advance through 
York county. Most of all, though, I 
listened with interest to stories: of old- 
time hunting in Pennsylvania, when 
flickers (then unprotected) went into 
many a potpie, when the corn jug 
went along on ‘coon hunts, when 
“shooting at the mark’”’ decided argu- 
ments over marksmanship, and the 
winner took a turkey home. 


Bully Boy 


Then there were stories about his 
father, John Emig, my great-grand- 
father, who was the “bully” of the 
section where he lived, and who met 
and defeated the “bully” of Seven 
Valleys in a hand-to-hand battle. The 
word “bully” then had a meaning 
entirely different fr n today’s in- 
terpretation of it, anu the original 
meaning survived until fairly recently 
in terms like “bully boys” and Teddy 
Roosevelt’s favorite expletive “Bully!” 
A bully of a neighborhood simply was 
the strongest, ablest man. 


Sometimes the bully from one re- 
gion would meet and wrestle or fight 
with the bully of an adjoining com- 
munity, somewhat as prizefights are 
held today. Well, sir, the bully of 
Seven Valleys started to say some 
mean things about the physical 
prowess of my great-grandfather, and 
John Emig decided he would have to 
lick him. A bully couldn’t dodge any 
challenges and maintain face. So 
John Emig, having heard of the 
rather dirty tactics of the bully of 
Seven Valleys, had a member of his 
household bind up his groin tightly 
with a towel, and sallied forth to find 
the challenger. They met and the 
battle was a bit on the rough side 
because they, kicked, gouged, scratch- 
ed and generally beat the devil out 
of each other in those days. 

However, John Emig won, and 
reigned as the bully of two sections 
instead of just one. Almost lost the 
title, though, one day when he fell 
asleep in a fence corner for reasons 


which my grandfather obscured in 
the telling from filial consideration 
for his father. While flat on his back, 
presumably snoring, a local strong 
man chanced to pass in a buggy, and 
thought that here was his opportunity 
to lick John Emig and become the 
bully. He sneaked up on him, leaped 
upon him and started to pound him 
with his fists. My great-grandfather 
opened his eyes, thrust out one hand, 
grabbed the attacker by the throat, 
and just hung on until another passer- 
by fortunately came along and saved 
the attacker’s life and John Emig 
from a slight charge of murder. 


I also had that story from other 
persons, older men than my grand- 
father, whom we visited on some of 
our rambles. Most of them knew the 
principals well, and told how the 
man who pulled the sneak attack on 
my great-grandfather said he was 
never so frightened as when he found 
himself held in the air by the throat, 
helpless and slowly losing conscious- 
ness. Thought he was a goner for 
sure. 

So it seemed that I sometimes 
walked with folk history when I 
walked with my grandfather. 


Of Codorus and Conewago 


Next walking companion was Gene 
Goehrig, of York. We would start on 
a Sunday, follow the Codorus creek 
down past Black Bridge, and on to 
where it joined the Susquehanna 
River, then walk across to Mt. Wolf 


,.or Manchester where we would take 


a trolley back to York. This was a 
long hike, but we made it in the cold 
months on every clear Sunday. Once 
we fell in crossing the creek and 
stopped at Trout Run to build a fire 
and dry our clothing. 

Then, when I lived in the Cone- 
wago Hills, I took to visiting a former 
teacher, Prof. Ziegler, who had a 
summer home over in what we called 
the Pigeon Hills at The Pickets 
along Conewago Creek. I would 
bicycle from my home to Dover and 
then to The Pickets over what were 
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then red dirt roads. Prof. Ziegler (I 
think it was Professor John Ziegler, 
but can’t be sure of that first name 
after 25 years, and we always called 
him “Prof” anyhow) loved to walk 
around the hills near the creek, 
armed with a pair of binoculars, and 
looking for all the world like a Ger- 
man general of the first World War 
with his impressive gray-black hair, 
and close-clipped gray mustache. 

He had a scientific interest in every- 
thing, trees, rocks, Indian relics, 
treasure trove, plants. We climbed 
all over Mount Issis (and I’m not 
sure of that spelling), the highest hill 
near The Pickets, and looked upon 
the excavations made there by per- 
sons who heard and believed ancient 
stories about a bandit in York County 
who buried his stolen treasure on 
Mount Issis. I wonder whether treas- 
ure seekers still dig there? And after 
each rain, we would go through the 
plowed and cultivated acres behind 
his cottage to look for Indian relics. 
That spot apparently had been a 
popular Indian camp, and it was easy 
to find arrowheads, knives, parts of 
tomahawks, and he even had an old 
paint stone on which some warrior 
had mixed his colors. 


Jerky and Pinhole 


Since then I have tramped over 
much of Pennsylvania, but those early 
experiences stand out as such expe- 
riences always do. 

And just the other day I got to 
thinking about the first white 
“walkers” in this State and what they 
carried with them when they would 
set out on a “hike” into Pennsylvania's 
wilderness from the first eastern settle- 
ments. They walked because they 
had to, because it was the only way 
unless they travelled a river big 
enough to carry a canoe. They fol- 
lowed the trails of the Lenni-Lenape, 
the Susquehannocks and other Indians 
of the early day of Penn’s Woods. 

Later settlers carried with them 
flour, salt pork or bacon, and salt; 
but the very earliest travellers usually 





had exactly two staples with them— 
jerky and pinole. It wasn’t even 
called pinole then, but properly 
known as rockahominy or by one of 
its other Indian names, or simply as 
parched corn. This was one of the 
“perfect” foods for the foot traveller— 
light in weight, extremely nourishing 
and so palatable that users swore they 
never tired of it even over a period 
of weeks. 

A Moravian missionary to the 
Lenni-Lenapes described how they 
made it in this part of the country, 
and the method was much the same 
over all the continent where Indian 
corn was grown. “Their Psindamdoan 
or Tassmandane, as they called it,” he 
wrote, “is the most nourishing and 
durable food made out of the Indian 
corn ... They parch it in clean hot 
ashes until it bursts; it is then sifted 
and cleaned, and pounded in a mor- 
tar into a kind of flour, and when 
they wish to make it very good, they 
mix some maple sugar with it. When 
wanted for use, they take about a 
tablespoonful of this flour in their 
mouths, then stooping to the river or 
brook, drink water to it. If, how- 
ever, they have a cup or other small 
vessel at hand, they put the flour in it 
and mix it with water, in the pro- 
portion of one tablespoon to a pint. 
At their camps they will put a small 
quantity in a kettle with water and 
let it boil down, and they will have 
a thick pottage.” 


This became better known as pinole 
in the Southwest where it was used 
by nearly every pioneer, and by that 
name it is remembered today. If you 
really want to travel light in the 
woods, make up some pinole for your- 
self. Take some common field corn, 
roast the dry kernels in an oven until 
they are a good brown, then pound or 
grind them to a consistency not quite 
as fine as flour. Mix in sugar to taste, 
and add some ground chocolate or 
cocoa. When hungry, mix a heaping 
tablespoon in a pint of water, and 
drink your dinner. 
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But don’t let the delicious taste 
lead you to drink too much at one 
time, because the comfortable fullness 
of the belly that one pint induces 
can be turned into discomfort by tak- 
ing too much. It swells. The men 
who carried it with them through 
Penn’s Woods never ate much at one 
time, but stopped a number of times 
during the day to take their liquid 
nourishment. 

With them, too, went jerky, or 
jerked venison. This also was a food 
that did not jade the appetite. The 
curious hunter who would like to 
turn some of the deer he kills into 
jerky just to find out what it tasted 
like can proceed thus: 

Cut the leanest meat into strips 
about 10 inches long, an inch thick 
and as wide as the cut comes. Soak 
these for a day or two in a strong salt 
brine, take out, pepper them, and 
smoke them. The smoking is done on 
a framework of sticks about four feet 
above the fire, or in a smokehouse if 
that is handier. The framework can 
be built by driving four forked stakes 
into the ground, placing two parallel 
poles on the forks, and laying smaller 
sticks across the two poles an inch or 
two apart. On these smaller sticks, 
the strips of meat are placed, and 
the fire started. 

The fire must be big enough to 
smoke the meat, but small enough 
so that it doesn’t cook the venison. 


Black birch is a good wood if avail- 
able; so are hickory and apple wood. 
The smoking continues until the 
meat is nearly crisp, which may take 
a day and a night. 

Some of the oldtimers liked the 
venison cut into strips about two 
inches square, and not smoked, but 
heat dried over the fire until about 
the consistency of today’s commercial 
dried beef. Many used no salt at all. 

If venison is not available, beef will 
serve. And then, armed with pinole 
and jerky, a modern pioneer could 
go into the woods and live indefi- 
nitely without having to kill game or 
catch fish. The jerky has the same 
advantage as the pinole — all the 
moisture possible has been driven out 
of the meat, making it much lighter 
to carry and practically indestructible. 
Furthermore, it has an infinitely bet- 
ter taste than commercial dried beef 
and is not so salty. 

The jerky was eaten, often on the 
run, simply by gnawing away at a 
piece of it. Or it was beaten fine 
and cooked in water. 

The two, jerky and parched corn, 
sustained many a trapper or explorer 
in the wilds of ancient Pennsylvania; 
and, surprisingly, the modern hiker 
would find them just about ideal 
foods to take with him. 


... To Be Continued 
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By John M. Phillips 
HEN _ Columbus 


discovered 
America, the white race fell 

heir to the finest country in the 
world, a rich land covered with many 
magnificent forests and watered by 
pure streams, a land teeming with 
wildlife, the Paradise of the Indian. 
In the work of policing, protect- 
ing, and preserving these forests 
which stood here for countless ages, 
birds and beasts served each in his 
sphere, performing a useful work for 
which the Great Spirit created him. 
In searching for grubs, ants and 
other insects, bears tore to pieces 
rotten logs and uprooted the tree 
stumps to make room for new trees, 
scattering the fragments on the for- 
est floor, where they disintegrated 
quickly and became fertilizer. The 
buffalo, elk, deer, rabbits, and other 


grazing and browsing animals de 
stroyed weeds and pruned the trees, - 
throwing the growth to the tops, 
making timber. Turkeys, grouse, and 
other birds destroyed ground insects, 
The woodpecker family policed the 
trunks and large branches of the 
trees while the warblers and other 
species of small birds cleansed and 
protected the small limbs and foliage. 
The squirrels planted nuts and t 
birds distributed seeds. The indus- 
trious beavers built dams which held 
back the water, conserving the silt 
and thus creating fertile meadows. 
The predators prevented undue im 
crease in wildlife by destroying the 
surplus, including the weak and the 
sick, while the scavengers removed 
the dead and prevented infection and 
disease. 
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To the birds and mammals .we owe 
our forests and many fertile meadows. 

The white man, by use of the ax, 
fire, plow, sawmill, and gun to- 
gether with the drainage and pollu- 
tion of our waters, the importation 
of noxious fish, birds, insects, and 
blights and the commercialization of 
forests and wildlife has almost de- 
stroyed the Indian Paradise. 

Today, our conservationists, be- 
wailing the destruction of flora and 
fauna and the pollution of our 
waters, are making strenuous efforts 
to purify our water, preserve our 
fertile top soil and to replace both 
our forests and wildlife. 

The first trees to be cut to clear 
farms and later to be commercialized 
were the black walnut, butternut, 
hickory, oak and chestnut, all bear- 
ing mast. The wild mulberry, wild 
cherry, gum, persimmon, and many 
other valuable fruit trees followed 
and, as a result, today there is very 
little natural food for wildlife in 
fields and remaining forests. 
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First settlers used walnut, our 
finest and most valuable North 
American hard wood, for buildings, 
fence rails, house furniture, and other 
common objects because it is easily 
split and worked. Ever since guns 
were made in America, they have 
been stocked with seasoned walnut 
which does not shrink or warp and 
is not likely to splinter under the 
impact of a bullet. Thus during our 
many wars, millions of the finest 
trees have been sacrificed for this 
purpose. 

Prior to World War I, Germany 
purchased much of this Country’s 
best walnut, presumably for furni- 
ture and veneer, but actually for 
gun stocks and airplane propeller 
blades. When we entered that war, 
we used the cream of the remaining 
walnut for the same purpose so that 
these utilitarian trees, known as 
North American mahogany, are al- 
most extinct in many sections. 


Karl Maslowski Photo 


The gray squirrel, native reforestration agent, planted nuts and acorns, performing a 
useful work for which the Great Spirit created him 
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Axe Handles and Wagon Wheels 


Our hickory trees have been used 
for axe and pick handles, wagon 
wheels, and innumerable general pur- 
poses where a strong, tough wood 
is required; as a result, few of these 
trees are left. The blight which de- 
stroyed our chestnut trees about forty 
years ago was a national calamity, 
not only in the loss of valuable wood 
and human food but in the loss of 
vital food for bear, deer, squirrels, 
grouse and turkeys which depended 


upon the Fall nuts to fatten and 
strengthen them to endure our 
severe winters. 

Our Forestry Departments and 


sportsmen are planting almost con- 
clusively pines, hemlock, spruces, and 
other coniferous soft woods for fu- 
ture lumber but have neglected the 
more valuable hardwoods, black wal- 
nut, butternuts, hickories and oaks. 
The reason for this is that soft-wood 
trees can be grown from seeds almost 
as easily as grain and the seedlings 
cheaply handled. Although good 
cover, coniferous trees furnish little 
food far wildlife and are a fire 
hazard; their needles form a carpet 
on the forest floor killing all ground 
vegetation and harboring wood rats 
and mice which live on the small 
seeds which sift through the needles. 
These rodents ‘catter to the sur- 
rounding country and their destruc- 
tion of crops and trees is often 
blamed upon the rabbit. 


As a small boy I had an Indian 
chief as a tutor who taught me 
woodcraft and the way of wildlife 
as known to the Indian, including 
the importance of its natural food 
which even then was disappearing. 
He told me if I wanted to be a 
hunter to look for game where its 
food was plentiful and the water 
pure. Beginning on my_ grand- 
father’s farm, I have been planting 
ever since and working for the puri- 
fication of our waters. 


In 1905, as a member of the Penn- 
sylvania Game Commission, knowing 





of the scarcity of natural food in our 
state, I initiated a program of mast 
and fruit tree planting. 


Trees from Tiny Hands 


For a number of long years, | 
had tried vainly to interest the Fores. 
try Department, the Audubon §So. 
ciety and the sportsmen in this proj- 
ect. Failing to arouse the older 
generation to replanting the State's 
forest for the benefit of our people 
and wildlife, I turned to the school 
children. I began in my own com- 
munity of Carrick by distributing 
thousands of Russian mulberry and 
sweet cherry trees to the children, 


‘with the understanding that one-half 


the fruit produced was to be dedi- 
cated to the birds. I also distributed 
bird houses. 


The program received impetus in 
1912 when Governor Tener came to 
Carrick, then known as a bird haven, 
to speak and assist in distributing 
trees. He told the 2000 assembled 
children that the program was the 
foundation of conservation and more 
useful than work being done by the 
State. As a result of his visit, my 
friend, Senator George Oliver, pub- 
lisher of the Pittsburgh Chronicle- 
Telegraph, asked for the privilege 
of sponsoring the program. This 
resulted in the formation of the 
largest bird house building and tree 
planting club in the world of which 
I served as president with a corps of 
leading architects as judges. As 
many as 12,000 boxes were built 
yearly and exhibited in downtown 
Pittsburgh. The 25 annual winners 
of substantial prizes were taken to 
Washington in a special car where 
I accompanied them as they presented 
their prize winning boxes to the 
President of the United States for 
erection in Washington Parks. The 
ceremony took place in the presence 
of our national representatives on 
the sacred spot before the Capital on 
which Presidents of the United States 
are inaugurated. The contest was 
discontinued in 1928 when Senator 








Although the kernels of beechnuts, shown here, are small, they are sweet, edible and 
nutritious. The nuts are utilized as food by many species of forest wildlife including 
the deer, black bear, raccoon, gray squirrel, red squirrel, ruffed grouse and wild turkey. 


Oliver sold his newspaper. 

Meantime beginning in 1905, as a 
member of the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission, I also enlisted in the 
planting program our more than 
100 Pennsylvania game _ protectors. 
These men planted throughout the 
State hundreds of thousands of fruit, 
nut and other mast-bearing trees, as 
well as shrubs and vines. To the 
man who planted the most, I awarded 
yearly a 28-gauge double barrelled 
Parker shot gun. 

In 1910, after assisting in organiz- 
ing the Boy Scouts of America, I 
turned to the Scouts, hoping to build 
for the future by fostering in them 
an interest in conservation of our 
forests, waters, soil and wildlife. 


Scouts for Conservation 
During World War I, Boy Scouts 
were asked by the Federal Govern- 
ment to find and record on maps the 
location of all walnut trees suitable 


for gun stocks and airplane blades. 
To replace trees destroyed for this 
purpose, Scouts in Allegheny County 
immediately started the planting of 
walnuts. 

There are now about 19,000 Boy 
Scouts in Allegheny County. For a 
number of years the writer offered 
a silver cup to the Troop planting 
the most nuts in the County. The 
prize-winning troops each planted 
yearly from 16,000 to 24,000 nuts of 
different species. 

The National Council of the Boy 
Scouts of America, of which I am a 
member, adopted a resolution I pre- 
sented in Kansas City in 1932 setting 
aside one week, beginning October 
27, the birthday of my friend, the 
late Theodore Roosevelt, great con- 
servationist and Boy Scout leader, to 
be known as “Boy Scout Nut Plant- 
ing Week.” During this week, over 
2,600,000 active Scouts throughout 
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the United States are asked to gather 
and plant all varieties of nuts. 
Throughout Pennsylvania, the Scouts 
cooperate with the Game Commission 
in its plantings. 

Scouts enjoy nut and fruit tree 
planting hikes. They enthusiastically 
plant trees from which in eight to 
ten years they will share fruit and 
nuts with wildlife; however, they are 
less interested in planting coniferous 
trees which when matured in 50 to 
100 years will be cut for lumber. 

The Boy Scouts have been con- 
gratulated by Federal officials and 
many national conservation associa- 
tions for their valuable work in 
planting nut and fruit bearing trees, 
shrubs, and vines to produce natural 
food for wildlife. ‘The young and 
energetic members of the 4-H Clubs 
throughout the nation are also doing 
fine work in this field. Also recruits 
in the work are the forward-looking 
women of the Pennsylvania Federa- 
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tion of Women’s Clubs. They are 
specializing in planting dogwood, not 
only for the flowers but also for the 
berries which feed birds and mam- 
mals. 

Although our sportsmen, who are 
benefited most from these activities, 
have been doing commendable work 
in the preservation of our wild water- 
fowl, in assisting with the purification 
of streams, feeding game during the 
winter, and other conservation meas- 
ures, the majority of them have over- 
looked the natural feeding of our 
upland game which winters with us, 

In fact, I have often seen a hunter 
kill a squirrel in the act of burying 
a nut. He would pick up the nut 
planter’s carcass and start off in 
search of another nut tree, leaving 
the squirrel’s nut, which would have 
meant another tree, unplanted beside 
the hole the animal had prepared. 


Planting Nuts Is Simple 
Nut planting, however, is a simple 


Once the queen of eastern American forest trees, the chestnut was almost wiped out 


by a blight which struck in 1906. 


Today several Asiatic varieties of the chestnut offer 


great promise of bringing back the famous nuts which formerly were a dependable source 


of wildlife food. 
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matter for the sportsmen hunting in 
the Fall when ripe nuts drop from 
the trees. The only tool he needs 
in planting is a small garden trowel 
or a sharpened stick to make a hole 
three inches deep. If he lacks these, 
he can use his boot heel to drive 
the nuts into soft ground. Since nut 
trees have tap roots, they should be 
planted in good, deep soil, 50 to 60 
feet apart for they as well as fruit 
trees require space and sunshine to 
mature and produce. They should 
be planted where they will not in- 
terfere with farming, preferably in 
fields, along fences, country roads, 
and at least 50 feet from the edges 
of woods where squirrels will not be 
so likely to dig them up. 

Walnuts have a green outer hull 
which I believe contains fertilizing 
elements. I have had greatest suc- 
cess by leaving this hull on the nut 
but crushing it with the heel when 
planting. However, the most satis- 
factory method of insuring growth 
of walnut, butternut and _ hickory 
trees and having the tree located 
where desired is to gather selected 
ripe nuts as soon as they have fallen, 
then hull to save space and plant 
them stratified in boxes. 


These boxes in which small holes 
have been bored in the bottom 
should be sunk flush with the 
ground and exposed to the weather. 
Place 2 inches of sand or sandy loam 
on the bottom of the box, then hull 
the nuts to save space and place one 
inch apart; and another 2 inches of 
loam and a second layer of nuts and 
cover with 3 inches of moist sand 
or sandy loam. A third layer may 
be added and topped with approxi- 
mately 4 inches of garden soil. If 
rodents are likely to disturb, a wire 
mesh may be placed over the box. 
Transplant where desired early in the 
Spring when the frost goes out of the 
ground; cultivate and for the best 
results, fertilize if possible. Squir- 
rels and other rodents are not likely 
to destroy these sprouting nuts. Nuts 
can also be planted in the Fall in 


gardens where there are no rodents 
and transplanting in the spring. 

In my first experiment of planting, 
I used a cigar box with good results. 
A sportsman friend, a banker, in- 
ss § of planting himself, utilizes the 
services of the squirrels, the origi- 
nal nut planter. He purchases bushels 
of nuts, piles them in the woods and 
the squirrels bury them for winter 
food. Many of the squirrels are 
killed during the hunting season and 
the nuts they plant may become 
trees. 


Four Times Better Than Meat 


During the great depression, many 
of our unemployed gathered and sold 
nuts which are a delicious, valuable 
and wholesome food. Nuts make an 
excellent meat substitute since nut 
kernels contain 3,200 calories per 
pound compared with only 800 calo- 
ries per pound of average meat. They 
are also rich in vitamins. The food 
value of nuts is four times that of 
meat and more wholesome. 


The Indian understood the food 
value of nuts. With a pouch filled 
with nut kernels and parched corn, 
he could travel incredibly long dis- 
tances, subsisting solely on this food. 
If he had added dried fruits, for in- 
stance wild grapes, he would have 
had a balanced diet. Many hunters 
and explorers use this mixture for a 
perfect iron ration. I have done this 
myself, using raisins or prunes in- 
stead of grapes. 

Many of us insure our lives for 
the benefit of our children. Why not 
plant an orchard of nut trees for 
their benefit? The value of these 
trees, both aesthetic and commercial, 
is unchallengeable and in augument- 
ing your possessions by planting 
them, you will have the joy of pro- 
viding food for the people and wild- 
life of our Country. 

“Only God can make a tree” but 
it is our duty to plant them so our 
land will not become a desert. 


. . « The End 
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By John H. Day 


eRe: bully boy of the calendar has 
returned again to the woodlands. 
Loud-mouthed March, full of threats 
and bluster, once more struts the out- 
door stage. With a great huffing and 
puffing the newcomer presents a bold 
front, facing down all the little people 
of the wayside trails until they learn 
that he is just a “heap big smoke and 
no fire’. ‘Then along will come mild- 
mannered but firm outriders of the 
vernal equinox to challenge this blow- 
hard and the braggart will cave in, 
his bluff expertly called by a surging 
Springtide that yields to no master. 
Truly in March “the wind bloweth 
where it listeth”. Sometimes when 
the blusterer works up a real indig- 
nation the mad winds tear along at a 
fifty mile clip, setting all the woods 
crazy. No wonder the March hare is 
mad. He lives in bedlam. He settles 
down in his form, full of apple-tree 
bark and succulent Spring herbs from 
the brookside, ready to contemplate 
nature with drowsy contentment. 
Suddenly along comes the searching 
blast, hurling his “form” high in air, 
skittering its soft leaves far and wide, 
and leaving him practically denuded. 
The whipping trees howl like beagles 
on his trail. Twigs and other debris 
rattle down out of the sky as if he 
were being pelted with buckshot. If 
he sets his cotton-tail white flag at 










































half mast from fear and goes whoop- 
ing through the brush in a mad 
frenzy, who can blame him? 

In the threshing and winnowing of 
the woodlands as the March winds 
unleash their hard steel blasts none 
but the physically fit may survive. 
The last clinging leaves are stripped 
from the oaks, and all chaff and 
debris expertly pruned from the 
forest. Those trees no longer fit for 
the struggle for existence are weeded 
out. The eye may not be able to 
pick these, but the gale finds them. 

Now comes the Spring houseclean- 
ing in the timberlands, when Nature 
is sweeping and picking up, prepar- 
atory to laying new carpets, and get- 
ting new furnishing throughout. If 
any of the old furniture of the wood- 
land is not able to stand the strain, 
it is rudely relegated to the woodpile. 
Without the mad March winds the 
forest would lose much of its fresh 
virility. Old deadwood would cum- 
ber the new growth and the mild 
melancholy of decay would prevail, 
just as it does in some swamps where 
sheltering hills and close growth 
shunt aside the gales. 
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The bullying March has his gentler 
side. He usually calls a halt to truc- 
ulent posturing long enough to 
stand aside in humble awe as Spring 
comes to the woodlands. The coming 
of Springtime in the woods is one of 
the gentlest and sweetest advents in 
the world. Sometimes there are heavy 
rains which fill all the little ravines 
with an overflood that quickly eats 
away the ice and snow, but usually 
the woodland streams open slowly 
and gradually. 


There is no doubting the presence 
of Spring in March. She is at hand 
as certainly as the sap that rises in 
the maple, though the sugar be made 
in a grove carpeted with a foot of 
snow. Early March does not mean 
that Winter is done. After balmy 
days there come spells of cold; low 
temperatures that snap clapboards 
from the nails and send gunfire 
through the heaving ice on farm 
ponds and mill dams. 

March is full of broken promises. 
Part of these promises is in the buds 
of hardwood trees and shrubs. Pussy- 
willows by a stream bank are per- 
suasive. When the maple buds burst 
into an orange mist the country- 
man knows he is a step nearer Spring. 
Winter fights a stern rear-guard ac- 
tion as the March winds talk big, but 
the vernal promise will soon become 
reality. 

To the calculating scientist the 
vernal equinox is but one fleeting 
moment in the parade of the hours. 
To the countryman, eager for plant- 
ing time and the tremendous spiritual 
lift of the resurgent Spring-tide, ar- 
rival of the long-awaited day closes 
the book on the big sleep of the 
Winter countryside. There is a mag- 
ical overnight change in the com- 
plexion of things. The hiker can 
almost feel the quickening tempo as 
he swings along the wayside trails. 

Brushing aside the soothsayer’s 
warning to beware the Ides of March, 
I took off for the woods to see if by 
chance the recent snows had lain long 
enough to record some of the night 





wanderings of the furred gentry. Sun 
and wind had reduced the white 
blanket to tattered shreds on the open 
hillsides, but in the thickets and be- 
neath the big trees the newspaper of 
the snow lay clearly printed for all 
who passed that way to read. 


I had just entered a_brambly 
thicket of wild apple when I came 
across the snow signature of a weasel. 
The bloodthirsty little killer had 
come down through the oaks on the 
ridge and had scoured the thicket 
nervously, testing every nook and 
cranny in a tireless search for a mid- 
night snack of deer mouse, or mole, 
or even a rabbit. So far as I could 
tell, he had met with no luck and 
was probably then miles away, still 
driven by his insatiable lust for blood. 

A short distance further on I crossed 
the fresh boot prints of another out- 
doorsman. His trail was interlaced 
by the galloping tracks of the beagle 
he had brought along to course for 
rabbits in the undergrowth. 

Down through a shallow draw in 
the trees came the precise, unhurried 
trail of a hunting fox. I followed 
along for perhaps two hundred yards, 
noting where the shrewd Reynard 
had stopped two or three times to 
test the breeze. He had apparently 
enjoyed a peaceful nap in the snow 
atop an ant hill, and at one point had 
done some aimless digging at the 
base of a small sapling. 

There were the usual rabbit trails 
all through the thickets and after I 
got into the bigger timber, the tracks 
of gray squirrel showed up, usually 
in quick scamper from tree to tree. 
The bushy-tails scolded from safe 
hideaways high up, but they were 
careful not to show themselves and I 
did not press for any formal inter- 
views. 

A bright patch of new green grassy 
growth stood out against the snow in 
a marshy stretch. A cordon of trails 
criss-crossed this area and at first I 
thought that a raccoon had shuffled 
about during the midnight hours. I 
followed the trail up over the bank 
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and soon came to a den beneath a 
large flat rock which was plainly the 
handiwork of a ground hog. 

The trail continued on up the hill- 
side, even jumping up on a fallen log 
and traversing its length precisely in 
the manner of the ‘coon. Soon the 
whistle pig came to another den where 
he had apparently visited for a while. 
Then on went the trail, leading me 
down into a deep ravine and up the 
other side to a third den beneath the 
roots of a giant beech. 


No doubt that greenery in the 
marsh by the brook had drawn the 
woodchuck’s attention. There’s noth- 
ing like a mess of Spring greens to 
satisfy the inner man. But it was the 
primal urge and not hunger, which 
had led him to go visiting in those 
dens on the wooded hillside. Under 
the tremendous pull of timeless in- 
stinct “neither rain, nor sleet, nor 
snow, nor gloom of night, shall stay 
these grizzled couriers from the com- 
pletion of their appointed rounds.” 


A day or so ago I had the good 
fortune to encounter a small flock 
of cedar waxwings. They were sitting 
quietly in the top of an oak, ap- 
parently just enjoying each other's 
company. The light was good and I 
had an excellent view of their con- 
spicuous crests and the yellow band 
field mark at the end of the tail. They 
observed me aloofly until I got too 
close, then rose up with the timed 
precision of a fighting squadron and 
went away from there. 

The cedar waxwings are the kid- 
gloved gentry of our feathered society. 
They are inclined to be rather ex- 
clusive, but their gentleness of man- 
ner and style and dignity of their 
dress have endeared them to folks 
who follow the doings of the bird 
world. They are not endowed with 
much: vocal ability. Their voices are 
slight and thin, perhaps best de- 
scribed as saying “‘Sh-r-r-e-e” by a pro- 
cess of neatly rolling their “r’s”’. 

Sometimes a gentle flock of these 
socialites visits with us when the 





apple-sauce tree in the backyard is in 
full bloom. Ranged along the 
branches like a Japanese painting on 
silk they are truly a joy to behold as 
they hold quiet Quaker meeting, 
They have the charming habit of 
passing a rosy petal from one to an- 
other down a whole row of beaks and 
back again. 

My favorite feathered songster, the 
song sparrow, serenaded me from the 
brookside thicket as I wandered back 
through his favored rocky glen. The 
countryman knows well the friendly 
song sparrow, who finds his way to 
every dooryard, every roadside tangle, 
every weedy wayside place. I prefer 
his simple song of faith over all the 
operatic performance of the thrushes, 

He is not a Springtime troubadour, 
forgetting that he knows how to sing 
during the remainder of the year. 
When my mother was a slip of a girl 
on the home farm she heard the song 
sparrow by the spring house sing: 
“Jesus loves even me-me--me--me--me!” 
This morning as I spread a bag or 
two of lime on the truck patch below 
the house, one of these trim little 
fellows perched atop a cherry sapling 
in the fence row, drooped his wings, 
and sent the same ecstatic melody 
heavenward. 
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He seems to have the distinct mis- 
sion of making wasteplaces glad. I 
have heard him sing in every month 
of the year, brightening his corner 
with the simple strains of the most 
cheerful music of the wayside. Per- 
haps it is because of his quiet dress 
and demeanor that he has been so 
wholly overlooked by the men who 
make literature. The countryside 
would not be the same without him. 

There is a sudden indefinable joy 
at thought of Winter’s end. Perhaps 
it rises from an age-old fear of Winter 
and the cold, a fear whose roots go 
back to a time when man’s ancestors 


guarded their little Winter fires with 
their lives. 

March has had quite a_ history. 
Once it was the first month of the 
year. Then along came the Julian 
calendar and changed its status. The 
old Saxons called it the “lengthening 
month” because of the lengthening 
days. Shakespeare watched the Eng- 
lish daffodils “take the winds of 
March in beauty. For better or for 
worse the bully boy, March, is with 
us again, and though the March winds 
and the March hare may both go mad 
again, we will have moments when 
Spring is very near. 

... The End 





PENNSYLVANIA GAME COMMISSION 
RESIDENT AND NON-RESIDENT HUNTERS’ LICENSES ISSUED BY 
COUNTY DURING 1949 




















Non- Non- 

- Resi- 

Resident dent Resident dent 

194 1949 1949 1949 

Counties A.F. D.V. Counties A.F. D.V. 

SE” ceenecaees 5,551 . aoe 279 Lancaster ....... 26,596 97 6 126 
Allegheny ...... 62,304 363 1 153 Lawrence ....... ,580 53 4 919 
Armstrong ...... 12,833 54 3 86 Lebanon .:...... 0,643 90 2 32 
ee 13,597 41 6 268 Serer 12,183 116 9 73 
eee 7,469 al 2 299 Luzerne ........ 29,418 211 17 297 
SE Ch oucheseue 23,040 207 4 40 Lycoming ....... 066 103 5 265 
ee 17,408 332k 163 MCHEORD | ...00000 11,151 we eke 1,147 
DD ncdecese 8,760 53 3 480 Mercer ......005. 14,983 46 a 1,643 
EE sadcnee sc 9,747 241 2 581 DOE eee épces 7,774 110 6 106 
rs 12,764 2 159 Monroe ......... 5,742 Ge ues 477 
Cambria ........ 22,093 70 11 171 Montgomery 21,241 89 4 45 
Cameron ........ 1,486 2 1 250 Montour ........ ,026 39 1 16 
EEF Sebee sas 6,147 57 2 55 Northampton ... 15,797 Ba er 557 
ae 11,224 51 8 140 Northumberland. 13,729 67 :j 39 
en eee 13,267 56 2 313 ae 265 19 1 18 
EE oe a6 Ob 344 878 45 10 289 Philadelphia 21,781 424... 437 
85 5 404 as obec wee a ,632 15 1 1,359 

101 2 131 RP > .989 mn. sad 1,020 

61 1 68 Schuylkill ...... 19,107 80 8 66 

4u 4 532 ON eer 3,511 14 1 13 

oar 52 Somerset ....... 13,113 93 7 245 

ae 161 Sullivan ........ 419 6 1 51 

41 6 123 Susquehanna 4,577 | eer 224 

Elk 54 32 2 463 _ | Seas 7,372 1 472 
MNS sa ib N e000 04e 22,541 56 10 630 SEED 2 ps ctwe ee 3,597 21 5 28 
Fayette ......... 18,287 77 22 160 Venango ........ 9,979 78 2 867 
SE Ch. panhuas 1,188 1 457 — eee 4 1,246 
EER vin'c b dee% » ee) re 265 Washington 19,702 32 3 371 
rear 2,052 3 109 Wayne .......... 4,502 31 a 440 
Pere 4,7 12 6 72 Westmoreland 32,110 86 10 263 
Huntingdon 7 70 12 134 Wyoming ....... 2,543 — eee 86 
EE Gd chee ss 0 11,851 81 9 192 . Serra 21,587 109 5 313 
Jefferson ....... 11,146 au 8 1,049 Dept. of Revenue 965 tia. hee 1,843* 

EE nthe-é owe 0 2,564 22 3 29 —_ 

Lackawanna 13,835 81 6 171 Tetale. ...sceee 815,915 5,581 27§** 24,032* 





*Includes alien Non-Resident Hunters’ 
Licenses issued as follows: 1948, 7; 1949, 5. 

** The figures in parenthesis indicate “Free 
Licenses Issued to Members of the Armed 
Forces and Disabled Veterans.” The 1949 Gen- 





eral Assembly authorized the issuance of 
“Free” licenses to Disabled Veterans. (A. F. 
indicates ‘“‘“Armed Forces” and D. V., “Disabled 
Veterans”), which are included under column 
“Resident Licenses.” 
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EIMARANERS! In_ virtually 

every sports magazine one pe- 
ruses these days there appears an il- 
lustrated article concerning these fab- 
ulous dogs, so it seems apropos the 
PENNSYLVANIA GAME NEWS 
should tell its readers something 
about this animal, whose number in 
this state is limited. 

Only a few months ago my young 
friend, Lee, acquired a Weimaraner 
pup. His purchase was made after 
months of admiring talk about this 
canine breed and its vaunted superi- 
ority. 

“Believe me, when I get the kick- 


back on my government war risk in-. 


surance I’m going to have one of 
those dogs,” said Lee to me as early as 
last summer. And fulfilling this 
romise to himself, he bought a pup 
ast winter. 

At virtually the same time another 
war veteran employed by the same 
publishing company for which Lee 
works bought himself a Weimaraner 
puppy. But he chose a female, where- 
as Lee bought a male pup. A third 
Weimaraner pup came to Williams- 
port at about the same time, the pur- 
chase of a sports-minded barber of 
the community. 

Ever since these three dog lovers 
have talked Weimaraners whenever 
they get together, which is frequently 
because of their mutual interest in 
the breed and also for the purpose of 
comparing the development of their 
respective dogs. 

These Weimaraners, a light mouse- 
grey in color, weigh a bit more than 
75 pounds and stand about two and a 
half feet when mature. In puppy- 
hood their eyes are a faded-out blue- 
ish-grey and often amber when full 
grown. They have a long nose, 
droopy ears, and a tail cut off about 
four inches from the body. 

The Weimaraner is said to be the 
best all-around gun dog in the entire 
world. In Germany, where the breed 
was developed about 150 years ago 
by German nobles, it was used largely 


for hunting wild boars and stag. It 
also developed as an excellent grouse 
dog and was desirable for all upland 
game pursuit. 

It quickly learns to point and re- 
trieve and will hunt rabbits if it hap- 
pens to fall into the hands of a hunter 
who prefers rabbit chases to. bird 
shooting. 

Having the blood of bloodhounds 
in its veins, the Weimaraner has been 
used with remarkable results in trac- 
ing lost human beings whose trail 
could not be picked up by any other 
dog. 

It is estimated there are but 1,500 
Weimaraner owners in the United 
States today, all of whom are neces- 
sarily members of the Weimaraner 
Club of America, for nobody can 
purchase a dog of this breed unless 
he is enrolled in the club and has 
pledged himself to abide by its rules 
and regulations. 

The greatest of care is taken in 
breeding, and when pups which are 
in the slightest off-color are born, 
they must be destroyed by the owners 
of the mother dogs. Also, if Weimar- 
aners turn vicious in adult life the 
club rules provide they are to be 
done away with. 

Price of pups offered for sale by 
Weimaraner breeders is one reason 
for the comparative scarcity of these 
dogs in the United States, for it is 
seldom one can be had for less than 
$300. However, there are some deal- 
ers who offer Weimaraners at prices 
below this accepted minimum, but 
such pups seldom have the impressive 
pedigree which is boasted by the 
animals which bring the larger prices. 

The German noblemen interested 
in developing an exclusive sporting 
dog kept the Weimaraner pure bred 
for more than a century. They event- 
ually developed an all-around dog 
which both points and retrieves birds. 

However, the Weimaraner is so 
versatile he can be quickly trained to 
hunt wolves, coyotes, mountain lions, 
wildcats, wild boar, and bear. These 
remarkable dogs are at home in the 





Rex, as a puppy, when he was welcomed into the Barnes household by four-year-old 


Frankie. 


water and will retrieve birds under 
any climatic conditions. 

The great dogs with light-colored 
eyes and solid grey color are such a 
picture of alert beauty that they at- 
tract attention everywhere they ap- 
pear. It is common for Lee and his 
two Weimaraner-owning friends to 
be stopped on the street by dog lovers 
who want to know about their hand- 
some puppies and stand off to admire 
them or come close to fondle the 
dogs. 

The Weimaraner has a head that is 
long and aristocratic. It has a rather 
prominent occipital bone and trump- 
ets which are set well back, beginning 
at the back of the eye sockets. 

The ideal Weimaraner is a bit 
longer than it is high with a body 
indicating lithe strength. The back 
is strong and slopes very slightly from 
the withers. The forechest is well 
developed and with no hollowness, 
while the shoulders are well laid on 
and tight. The chest is deep and 

























capacious for heart and lungs. 

In color the dogs are all shades of 
grey to taupe often blending to a 
lighter shade on head and ears. White 
markings on the chest and toes are 
allowable, but at no other place on 
the body. Any yellow tinge in the 
white markings is frowned upon by 
your confirmed stickler for Weimar- 
aner perfection. 

Lee’s dog, Rex, at six months 
weighed about 60 pounds and yet 
obviously was nothing but a puppy, 
for the Weimaraners physically de- 
veloped slowly. 

Rex was almost unbelievably in- 
telligent at the age of six months and 
had learned many things most ma- 
ture dogs have not mastered. It was 
apparent he was pretty much a “one 
man dog,” for orders or demands by 
others while he was under Lee’s com- 
mand were entirely ignored. 

When he was four and a half 
months old, Rex would sit at his. 
masters command and ‘remain 
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motionless in this position until told 
he could leave his sitting position. 

The young Weimaraner’s remark- 
able sense of smell was demonstrated 
at the same early age. Lee would 
permit Rex to smell his billfold and 
then would carefully hide the purse 
somewhere in his home. Upon the 
command to go fetch, Rex would go 
in search of the pocketbook and in 
an unbelievably short time would lo- 
cate the article bearing his master’s 
scent. 

A game of hide and seek also was 
much enjoyed by the intelligent Rex. 
Lee would hide somewhere in his 
home and his wife would command 
Rex to find him. Invariably the pup 
would go instantly to Lee’s hiding 

lace. 

The training of Rex as a hunting 
dog, for which use Lee bought the 
Weimaraner, was begun at an early 
age. Pigeons with their flight feathers 
clipped were used to teach Rex to re- 
trieve. The birds were thrown into 
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the air by the young dog’s owner and 
would manage to fly 40 or 50 yards 


-before alighting. 


The Weimaraner pup immedi- 
ately grasped what was required of 
him and retrieved the pigeons from 
the beginning. Under Lee’s careful 
coaching, Rex handled the live 
pigeons carefully and held them 
loosely in his powerful jaws as he re- 
turned them to his master. 

These accomplishments at a tender 
dog age are understandable when it 
is known that a six-month-old Wei- 
maraner took - place in an obedi- 
ance test at a dog show where top- 
ranking dogs of virtually all breeds 
were entered. 

Weimaraners, doubtless due to the 
strain of bloodhound in them, have 
been used with remarkable results in 
tracing lost persons. In the case of a 
small boy who had disappeared sev- 
eral days before and who had been 
sought in vain by people usin 
trained dogs, a Weimaraner followe 


Seven-month-old Rex on the day he won first place among Weimaraners entered in the 
Bald Eagle Kennel Club Show in Williamsport. 
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unerringly the child’s footsteps to the 
edge of the water into which he had 
ventured with fatal results. Another 
Weimaraner was used with equally 
satisfactory results in tracing an 
elderly woman who had disappeared 
from sight. 

For hunting, Weimaraners appear 
to have no peers. There are authen- 
ticated stories from sportsmen who 
have used them to retrieve wild ducks, 
to trail cougars, and to hunt game 
birds of virtually all kinds. The re- 
sults have all been the same—just 
plain remarkable! 


It has been pretty well established 
that the Wiemaraners originated in 
the very early 1800s in Weimar, not 
far from Berlin. Investigation in Ger- 
many has disclosed that the breed 
sprang from the Red Schweisshunde, 
famous in Germany for many years 
for its keen sense of scent. Just what 
breed of dogs was crossed in the long 
process of bringing into being the 
Weimaraner has never been definitely 
established, but the handsome “grey 
ghosts” eventually became the pride 
and boast of the German Weimaraner 
Club. 


Until the vicissitudes of armed 
strife reduced Germany to a vassal 
state and made its every holding a 
prize of the conqueror, no Weimar- 
anérs were permitted to leave that 
country. 


More than ten years after the close 
of World War One, an American dog 
fancier brought to this country from 
Germany a pair of the famous German 
dogs. Later he acquired additional 
Weimaraners and founded the breed- 
ing stock in the United States. 


Nine years ago a club was formed 
in the United States, and a constitu- 
tion and by-laws adopted. Boston was 
the first meeting place of this club 
back in 1943. The 20 original mem- 
bers elected officers at this organiza- 
tion. meeting. 

The American Kennel Club shortly 
recognized the breed, the first entry 
in a bench show being at Westminster 





in 1943. The club’s growth was slow 
until three years after it was formed, 
Then the demands for admission to 
membership on the part of those de. 
sirous of owning Weimaraners be. 
came so heavy it was found difficult 
to handle all the correspondence, so 
two years ago an office was opened 
and a secretary employed. 


Lee says the purpose of the Wei. 
maraner club is to weld together 
owners and breeders interested only 
in maintaining pure-bred animals 
while developing the natural abilities 
of the breed. Like Lee, most of those 
owning Weimaraners acquired them 
for hunting purposes. 

The American club, Lee learned 
when he contacted a dealer concern- 
ing the purchase of a puppy, controls 
matters in the United States by care- 
ful investigation of all prospective 
purchasers. No individual can buy a 
Weimaraner unless he is sponsored by 
a member of the club, has submitted 
character references, and pledges him- 
self to use the dog for hunting. All 
this, Lee says, is intended to protect 
the breed and keep it pure. 

Leon Arpin, from whom Lee 
bought his Rex, is especially proud 
of the pup’s father, Rocky. Rex’s dad 
was entirely untrained and had never 
seen a quail when Arpin took him 
south to test him on Bobwhites. 

The southerner who was Arpin’s 
host was amazed when Rocky co- 
operated with his field-trial pointers 
and soon began taking his turn point- 
ing when he found birds and backing 
the other dogs when they beat him 
to the scent. 

The skeptical dog fancier was 
amazed a few hours later when Rocky 
refused to honor a couple of points 
the other dogs made and the points 
turned out to be false. 

What pleases Lee almost as much 
as the development his Rex has 
shown in learning the tricks and 
science of ferreting out game birds is 
the pup’s evident enjoyment in the 
companionship of Lee’s two small 
sons. 
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The young Weimaraner is a con- 
stant companion of four-year-old 
Frankie and two-year-old Jeff. No 
matter how they maul him or how 
roughly they play, Rex will not close 
his powerful jaws on them other than 
gently. And young though he is, he 
has given. unmistakable evidence that 
it will go hard with any individual 
who harms Frankie or Jeff in his 
presence. 

Rex won his first honors as a show 
dog at the annual dog show of the 
Bald Eagle Kennel Club in Williams- 
port when, in competition with 500 
other dogs of virtually every breed, 
he advanced to the judging for the 
best in show. At the time he was only 
seven months old. 

It was Rex’s first dog show and also 
the first show for his extremely ner- 
vous and inexperienced master, but 
the young Weimaraner conducted 
himself like an old hand at the game 


Lee Barnes and his young Weimaraner 


and won first honors in his breed 
with complete nonchalance. 

The Barnes dog was pitted against 
Weimaraners from all parts of the 
East and ended up with two silver 
cups, five blue ribbons, and a cash 
award as he proved the best “Grey 
Ghost” in the field. He swept every- 
thing before him in competition 
which included mature Weimaraners 
which had been shown by experienced 
handlers in dog shows throughout 
the East. 

When he acquired Rex, Lee had 
no intention whatever of showing 
him in dog exhibitions, but the 
puppy developed so remarkably and 
is so intelligent his master entered 
him in the Bald Eagle Kennel Club 
show more because of his pride in 
the young dog than in the thought 
he would acquit himself in such a 
manner as to win honors. 

... The End 
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filler Do 





]  Gncmace brings the promise of 
green and growing things; but 
to the three gaunt does that flagged 
their white tails and began a wild 
run near Mount Pocono, it brought 
a new menace: five yapping mon- 
grel dogs. 

Motorists helplessly watched from 
U. S. Highway 940 when, by the 
lonely shores of Stillwater Lake, 
these weary does turned and faced 
their tormentors. The does were 
humps of bone and dirty brown and 
gray hair. They were in no condi- 
tion to fight, and the dogs, sensing 
a quick kill, snapped and snarled 
in narrowing circles. 

A woman among the motorists 
clutched her child and ran into the 
family car, fearing the dogs were 
wolves. Actually, three of the dogs 
ate daily from a nearby resident's 
dish, and the other two had been 
dropped along busy highway 611 by 
motorists. Now, facing the three 
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by Jack Andersen 


—————————— 


nervous milling does, wild instincts 
were excited. The dogs were as dan- 
gerous as wolves. 

One mongrel darted in _ close 
enough to get hair in his mouth. 
The doe, screeching, tried to strike 
out, lost her balance, and fell in a 
pitiful, helpless heap. The specta- 
tors moaned, and one man jumped 
from his car and hunted the high- 
way shoulders for stones. 

But stones were no match for these 
killers. A last swift leap, and the 
mongrel’s yapping throttled to a low 
savage growl as his teeth sank into 
flesh. The other dogs reacted like 
pack-members. They dashed close 
to the remaining does, where they 
stiffened, bristled, and stepped up 
their barking. 

It looked like three dead does. 
And it would have been, except for 
an alert motorist, who at first sight 
of the dogs had raced to Mount 
Pocono and aroused a Game Protec- 
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tor who arrived on the scene as the 
dog completed the first deer-kill. 

“The Game Protector killed the dogs 
with high-powered rifle, and he also 
killed a second doe to end her suffer- 
ing. That third doe limped into 
the Pocono wilderness, perhaps to 
live and perhaps to die. A tragedy 
of the Wild was ended. 

This is no unusual report from the 
Pocono district. Game _ Protector 
Failor, who happens to patrol sec- 
tions of Monroe County which have 
numerous crossroads settlements, is- 
sues dozens of reports each Spring. 
Kills by a single dog are as high as 
fourteen. In Pike County, where 
deer are also common but popula- 
tion more sparse, the story isn’t much 
different. 

“The dogs come from three main 
sources,” Game Protector John Loh- 
mann, of Milford (Pike County) 
told us. “Parents buy a dog for the 
child. The boy grows old enough 
to hunt other boys to play with, and 





the dog is left to himself. . Not nice 
to think about, but true. 

“Then there’s the cottagers. They 
come up here to spend a vacation. 
They let their hounds run loose and 
let them roam too far so they get 
lost. 

“The third source is the worst. A 
guy wants to get rid of his dog. 
Strange? There’s a lot such charac- 
ters. He pokes the job on a pal. 
‘Goin’ through the woods?’ he says. 
‘Do me a favor. When you get to a 
nice lonely spot dump off this mon- 
grel for me.’ Believe me, there are 
dozens of dogs dropped from autos 
and trucks each year. And _ these 
dogs, prodded by instincts of self- 
preservation run wild.” 

Game Protector Lohmann told us 
of the two renegades of Egypt Moun- 
tain. These two hounds, one chow- 
police mixture, one airedale-chow, 
were put on their own by a coal 
trucker in midwinter and found shel- 
ter in a farmer’s barn during the 
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John Lohmann Photo 
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Frank Brink came too late to save this doe which was run down by a mongrel dog. 


The doe died just after this photo was taken. 




















Matamoras sportsmen who tramped the Poconos to feed deer and capture wild dogs. 


deep snows. The farmer was happy 
when Spring came and the dogs 
started to roam. 

Before the last snows melted, Loh- 
mann found weakened deer that had 
been felled and ripped into shreds. 
He came to know the killers by a 
defective left front paw of the chow- 
police dog. Night and day, the 
Egypt Mountain section echoed to 
the howls of the killer-dogs. Farmers 
drifted into Milford with angry re- 
ports. One deer clawed to death. 
Two deer killed. At last, the count 
stood at fourteen. 

The countryside was aroused. 
Sportsmen of Matamoras and Milford 
took the trail, and a day of long 
tramping and missed long shots as- 
sured them that these dogs had 
learned the tricks of the wilderness. 
Before a second chase could be or- 
ganized, Game Protector Lohmann 
fooled the chow-police with a fox 
bait-set and ended the dog’s life with 
a bullet. The game protector said: 
“He was the meanest killer I ever 
saw in a steel trap. He was drip- 
ping saliva and charged me with a 
growl that would have chilled like 


ice if I didn’t have my .270 Win- 
chester.” 

That same day, Bill Jacobs, sports- 
man, brought down the second killer 
with a load of 16 gauge buckshot. 
But not until after an _ estimated 
twenty deer had been killed. All 
because somebody wanted to get rid 
of his dogs! 

“A dog who is a deer runner can 
follow a trail faster than the best 
beagle hound,” Game Protector Loh- 
mann declared. “An’ the secret of 
that is, he ain’t following ground 
scent, like a beagle after a cotton- 
tail. The deer urinate on the tufts 
of hair along their legs, making a 
strong scent and the dogs trail at 
full speed from brush smell rather 
than ground.” 

According to game protectors, the 
worst deer killers are mixtures of 
chow, police, airedale, airedale and 
hound, and airedale and police. These 
dogs are Man’s best friends until in- 
stinct prods them as it prodded five 
hounds, some of beagle blood but 
mostly mongrel, in March, 1948. 
That was a day when strange death 
rode Highway 42 below Port Jervis. 

Highway 42 travels a winding, 
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mountainous course along the Dela- 
ware River. Lofty rock crags and 
scraggy evergreens frown at its con- 
crete face. Motorists must travel 
slowly in Winter, which was for- 
tunate for a rural mail carrier, thread- 
ing his car toward Port Jervis in a 
late season snow squall. 

As the mail carrier rounded a 
curve, his eyes widened at an ap- 
palling “ sight—deer clearing the 
Hawk’s Nest crags like suicides, high 
above the highway, screaming, drop- 
ping among the white falling flakes, 
crashing to their deaths. One, two, 
three deer; then a pause; then the 
fourth and fifth deer. The mail car- 
rier jerked his car to a halt. 

A helpless feeling overpowered him 
as he raced toward the deer. And 
as he ran, he heard the barking of 
dogs far up the crags. He was an 
old hunter, and an old hunter loves 
dearly the cry of dogs among forest 
hills. But that day, listening, watch- 
ing the dying gasps of the deer, his 
muscles tightened. 

A short while later, Frank Ellison 
trucked the bodies of the deer into 
Port Jervis. One buck was among 
them. They were a_ fuzzy-haired, 
spindling lot, unfit for food. But 
as Game Protector Failor says: “The 
deer get thin—they get plenty thin. 
But most of them would get through 
the Winter. It’s the dogs that put 
the finishing touches on them in 
Spring.” 

Another game protector lists the 
three greatest deer killers in this or- 
der: starvation, dogs, and highways. 
All protectors agreed that one dog 
could kill off an entire herd that 


had suffered through a hard Winter, 
either by chasing them to death or 
tearing them down by fang and 
claw. 

Art Frantz, former game protector 
of the Poconos, came across an odd 
tragedy of the wilderness in a re- 
mote Bushkill section. He was called 
into the district by a man who re- 
ported a large mongrel running deer, 
and while tramping the forest, found 
a large buck caught in the crotch of 
a tree. This deer, probably startled 
by the yelping mongrel, had at- 
tempted to leap between the several 
trunks of the tree and snagged him- 
self. He must have suffered a slow, 
horrible death. 


Your game protectors stressed the 
fact that an any time of the year, 
dogs must be kept under control in 
deer country, especially in late Win- 
ter and early Spring. Any dog is a 
potential killer. 

Once a dog has run deer, he has a 
life-long habit that is nearly impos- 
sible to cure. ‘We tell people in 
the deer country year after year,” 
Game Protector Failor said. “But 
most sportsmen don’t know what's 
going on, because nothing is pub- 
lished about it. We’re losing a total 
number of deer that would shock 
the hunter if he gave it a thought— 
and all because of Man’s thoughtless 
relationship with dogs. The thing 
gets worse each year and I think a 
campaign of public enlightenment 
would be in order.” 

Here, we hope, is the start of this 
campaign. 

. . . The End 


TURKEY FEEDING—SPORTSMEN’S PROJECT 


There have been many heartening reports that sportsmen have fed 
wild turkeys this winter in areas where these: birds need ear corn as 
supplemental food. In recent weeks, deep snow and crust have prevented 


their reaching natural sustenance. 


Some hardy outdoorsmen has‘ “packed 


in” on snowshoes or skis; others used toboggans, jeeps and even tractors 


to reach turkey flocks. 


Game Protectors welcome this assistance in the tremendous task of feed- 
ing the wide-spread turkey flock. They say that hunters who observed wild 
turkeys while seeking big game will perform a real service by reporting 
their location to game officers. This may be the means of locating a new 


flock that might otherwise suffer loss in the critical winter season. 
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Look closely at the two pictures above. The one on the left is that of a yearling buck 
killed in Cameron County during the 1950 open season. The one on the right is that of 
a yearling buck killed in Allegheny County. WHICH DO YOU PREFER? 


THE CONDITION OF OUR DEER 


By STANnLEy E. Forses** 





Workers of the Commission’s Wildlife Research Division were afield 
during the 1950 deer seasons getting up-to-date information on the 
condition of Pennsylvania’s deer herd. More than 500 deer were weighed, 
aged and further examined in an effort to obtain as much information 
as possible. 


One vivid picture emerging from these investigations indicates that 
a great difference in antler development exists between yearling bucks 
(born in May and June of 1949) shot in counties where there is ample 
food of good quality and those shot in areas where there is a definite 
food shortage. 

In order to illustrate this point, let’s consider two extreme conditions— 
those found in Allegheny County and those present in Cameron County. 

In Allegheny County, five yearling bucks were examined. ALL WERE 
LEGAL ANTLERED BUCKS. They averaged 110 pounds hog-dressed. 

In Cameron County, eleven yearling bucks were examined. ONLY 
ONE WAS A LEGAL ANTLERED BUCK. They averaged 87.7 pounds 
hog-dressed. Quite a difference in racks and body weights! 

To fully realize the contrast in rack development, let’s look at the 
following table: 


Antler Development of 16 Yearling Bucks 


Number of Points 8 ” 6 5 4 ee 
Allegheny County 3 1 Oo 1 “ e mt 


Cameron County 
*Illegal “Spikes” 


YEARLING BUCKS NEED NOT BE “SPIKES” 
“SPIKES” INDICATE POOR FOOD CONDITIONS 


**Editor’s Note: At its January meeting, the Pennsylvania Game Commission ap- 
proved the inauguration of a comprehensive study of the white-tailed deer in Penn- 
sylvania. Mr. Stanley E. Forbes was appointed to take charge of this investigation. This 
. the first in a series of articles to be written by Mr. Forbes for publication in Gamer 

Ews. 
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ENTRE County, which in area 
* ranks fourth largest among the 
counties of Pennsylvania, is located 
in the geographic center of the State. 
When organized in 1800, its territory 
was made up of generous parts taken 
from old Northumberland, Mifflin, 
Huntingdon and Lycoming Counties. 
The original area has since been dim- 
ished to form other counties. 


Topography 

The whole land surface of the 
county is elevated and is also broken 
by several distinct mountain ranges 
having a general southwesterly course. 
These mountains outline splendid 
valleys which in most cases bear the 
same names as the adjacent ridges: 
Brush, Nittany, Penns and Bald 
Eagle. The valley lands are largely 
limestone and are highly fertile, con- 
tributing an important element to 
the economic wealth of the county. 


Land Area 

The county contains 713,984 acres 
of which 508,649 acres are forested 
and 205,335 acres are in non-forest 
land. There are 236,168 acres in 
farms. There are 174,424 acres of 
publicly owned land including 46,629 
acres in State Game Lands and 127%,- 
364 acres in State Forest Land. 


Transportation 
Railroad transportation is fur. 
nished by the Pennsylvania, the New 


York Central, and the Bellefonte 
Central lines. The 28th Division 


Gomme — 


Highway (U.S. 322), U. S. Route 220, 
and Pennsylvania Route 53 traverse 
the county which has 579 miles of im- 
proved State highways. 


District Game Protectors 
Clyde W. Decker, R. D. 1, Philips- 
burg has jurisdiction over Rush, Tay- 
lor, Worth and Huston townships. 
‘Thomas A. Mosier, 251 N. Spring 


.St., Bellefonte, has jurisdiction over 


Burnside, Snow Shoe, Union, Boggs, 
Benner and Spring townships. 

Sam B. Reed, P. O. Box 95, Pine 
Grove Mills, has jurisdiction over 
Half Moon, Patton, Ferguson, Col- 
lege, Harris and Potter townships. 

Joseph W. Kistner, P. O. Box 94, 
Howard has jurisdiction over Liberty, 
Howard, Marion, Walker, Gregg, 
Miles, Penn and Harnes townships. 


Fish Warden 


David Dahlgren, Philipsburg, has 
jurisdiction over the county. 


District Foresters 

Harry Miller, Petersburg; David 
Nace, Milroy; John Wilson, Clear- 
field; R. B. Winter, Mifflinburg, and 
Paul Duck, Renova have jurisdiction 
over State Forest Land in the county. 

Agriculture 

Farming is conducted largely in 
the broad limestone valleys. Centre 
County ranks high in the produc- 
tion of oats and swine. State College 
for years has been the mecca for 
farmers of the State for inspection 
of the college farms and agricultural] 
experiments. 


Industry 


The principal classes of -industry 
are metals and mental products; clay, 
glass and stone products; mine and 
quarry products. 
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Recreation-Hunting 


Centre County is noted for its 
wide diversity of hunting, practically 
every game animal of Pennsylvania 
being found within its borders. Six 
tracts of State Game Lands are lo- 
cated in the county—Number 33 near 
Port Matilda containing 16,585 
acres; Number 60 near Morann eon- 
taining 6,767 acres; Number 92 near 
Howard containing 5,030 acres; Num- 
ber 100 near Snow Shoe containing 
3,775 acres; Number 103 near Union- 
ville containing 8,632 acres; and 
Number 176 near State College con- 
taining 5,838 acres. 


Recreation-Fishing 

Fishable waters (name of stream 
or lake, fish stocked, location and 
length or area of stocked waters) 
include: Bald Eagle Creek, brown 
and rainbow trout, Milesburg, 18 mi. 
Beech Creek, S. Fork, brook trout, 
Snow Shoe, 5 mi., Benner Run, brook 
trout, Unionville, 4 mi. Big Fill 
Run, brook and rainbow trout, Bald 
Eagle, 3 mi., Big Run, W. Br., brook 
trout, Snow Shoe, 1 mi., Black Bear 
Run, brook trout, Winburne, 3 mi., 
Cedar Creek, brock trout, Boalsburg, 
3 mi., Cold Stream Run, brook trout, 
Philipsburg, 4 mi., Elk Creek, brook, 
brown and rainbow trout, Millheim, 
7 mi., Fields Run, brook trout, Snow 
Shoe, 1 mi., Little Fishing Creek, 
brook trout, Mingoville, 10 mi., Flat 
Rock Creek, brook trout, Port Ma- 
tilda, 7 mi., Galbraiths Gap Run, 
brook trout, Boalsburg, 3 mi., Green 
Valley Dam, brook trout, Pleasant 
Gap, 2 A., Laurel Run, brook trout, 
Spring Mills, 3 mi., Lick Run, brook 
trout, Howard, 3 mi., Logan Branch, 
brook and rainbow trout, Bellefonte, 
4 mi., Marsh Creek, brown trout, 
Howard, 6 mi., Little Moshannon 
Creek, brown and rainbow trout, 
Snow Shoe, 12 mi., Moshannon Creek, 
Mountain’ Branch, brook trout, 
Houtzdale, 4 mi., Penns Creek, 
brook, brown and rainbow trout, 
Spring Mills, 15 mi., Pine Creek, 
brook and brown trout, Woodward, 


10 mi., Poe Valley Dam, rainbow" 
trout, Potters Mills, 27 A., Rock® 
Run, brook trout, Snow Shoe, 4 mi, 7 
Roosevelt Dam, rainbow trout, Pot 
ters Mills, 3 A., Big Sandy Run, brook ~ 
trout, Snow Shoe, 1 mi., Little Sandy 7 
Run, brook trout, Snow Shoe, 1 mi, 7% 
Sinking Creek, brook and _ brown” 
trout, Potters Mills, 11 mi., Six Mile” 
Run, brook trout, Philipsburg, 57 
mi., Spring Creek, brook and rain- ~ 
bow trout, Bellefonte, 12 mi., Spruce | 
Creek, brown and rainbow trout, Pine 7 
Grove Mills, 3 mi., Sterling Run, 7 
brook trout, Snow Shoe, 3 mi., Wal- 7 
lace Run, brook trout, Milesburg, 4 7 
mi., White Deer Creek, brown trout, 7 
Livonia, 8 mi., Wolf Run, brook © 
trout, Snow Shoe, 2 mi., Yost Run, ~ 
brook trout, Snow Shoe, 1 mi., Bald 7 
Eagle Creek, blackbass, Beech Creek, — 
2 mi. 

Fisherman’s Paradise, nationally 
famed project maintained by the 
Pennsylvania Fish Commission, is lo- 
cated near Bellefonte. 

State Recreation Areas 

Black Moshannon State Park con- 
tains a 260 acre lake which provides 
good swimming, boating and fishing: 
Facilities are also provided for pic- 
nicking, skeet shooting and tent or 
trailer camping. One, two or three- 
room cabins may be rented by the 
week. The Park is located 10 miles 
east of Philipsburg on a hard sur- 
faced road. Poe Valley State Park, 
an area of 500 acres in a remote 
mountain valley, has special appeal 
to those who like isolation in the 
great outdoors. A _ sparkling lake 
nestles at the foot of the mountain, 
offering swimming and boating. Fa- 
cilities are available for picnicking 
and camping. Fishing is good. The 
Park is located about six miles south 
of Coburn and may be reached over 
improved State Forest Roads. Bear 
Meadows Park located near Boalsburg 
has hiking and picnicking facilities. 
Voneida State Forest Picnic Area lo- 
cated near Woodward on Route 45 
offers facilities for hiking and picnick- 
ing. 





(Continued From February Issue) 


T SHOULD be understood that all 

beavers do not build dams and live 
in lodges. Many “bank” beavers, as 
they are called, spend their entire 
lives on the larger streams without 
ever attempting to build a dam. They 
occupy burrows in the banks with 
underwater entrances. These seldom 
exceed 10 to 15 feet in length but 
have been known to be 40 to 50 
feet long. The Indians, during the 
early days of the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany, had an unique way of catch- 
ing these bank beavers. In com- 
paratively quiet water, the Indians 
were reputed to be able to tell 
whether a bank den was occupied by 
watching the underwater entrance. If 
a beaver were present, the water lying 
in the entrance was supposed to 
show a slight movement in and out 
as the beaver breathed. This was 
detected by the corresponding move- 
‘ ment of rootlets or other submerged 














Hal Harrison Photo 


The average beaver colony includes about five or six animals, but may range as high 
as twelve. Here Pennsylvania’s P-R Mammal Survey Leader, Neil Richmond, studies a 
trapped beaver in the Conneaut Marshes, Crawford County. 


vegetation at the mouth of the bur- 
row. Once the Indian was satisfied 
that a beaver was at home, he drove 
a semicircular ring of stakes in the 
water around the entrance. Then 
with some pounding and probing 
with a sharp stick over the den, the 
beaver was frightened into the trap 
where it was readily killed. This 
method was almost sure-fire and did 
not require the use of cumbersome 
steel traps or snares. 


Bark, Buds and Twigs 


The food of the beaver is com- 
posed for the most part of the bark, 
buds, and twigs of deciduous trees. 
In some parts of the country where 
hardwoods are relatively unavailable, 
they may fell and eat certain coni- 
fers. _Hemlocks, balsam fir, white 
cedar and others are occasionally 
utilized, but these form only a small 
part of the total. Aspens and cotton- 
woods are the universally preferred 


woods, and it has been suggested 
that the primary range of the beaver 
in North America coincides fairly 
well with that of the aspens. Follow- 
ing the poplars, the birches, wild 
cherries, alders, and others are com- 


monly used. In the summer time 
such things as aquatic plants, grasses, 
sedges, roots, berries, and other vege- 
tation are added to break the monot- 
ony of the bark and wood diet. 
The beaver possesses several ana- 
tomical and psysiological adaptations 
which permit it to eat and digest 
this predominantly cellulose diet. Be- 
cause of the incessant wear from fell- 
ing trees and gnawing bark, the inci- 
sors of the animal grow constantly. 
The front surfaces of these teeth are 
extremely hard but the teeth grow 
progressively softer toward the back 
surface. Consequently, as the teeth 
are worn the back surfaces wear down 
faster than the front surfaces and 
the result is a very sharp and efficient 
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chisel. If one incisor is lost or 
broken, the opposing incisor will 


grow abnormally and may eventually 


form a complete circle outside the 
mouth. Because digestion of cellulose 
is such a complicated process, the 
small intestine of an adult beaver 
is about 25 feet long. This length is 
necessary for the release of the vege- 
table gums, sugars, and albumins by 
bacterial action. 

Each beaver, under normal circum- 
stances, will cut between 200 and 
goo trees a year. Most of these will 
be less than 8 inches in diameter and 
the great bulk around 3g to 4 inches. 
However, occasionally very large trees 
are felled, and the largest on record 
was a cottonwood in Montana which 
measured 46 inches across the stump. 


Usually only the limbs of larger 
trees are used for food and dam 
building because of the great weight 
of the trunk, but small trees may 
be entirely used. An old beaver can 
fell an aspen 3 or 4 inches in diame- 
ter, cut it into sections 4 to 8 feet 
long, and drag it to water in a single 
night. Yet in spite of this rapid cut- 
ting, one acre of aspen can support 
an average beaver colony for one to 
two and a half years. 


In the fall, beavers reach their 
maximum activity in preparation for 
winter. Small poles and branches 
are piled into a huge heap which, 
because of its weight, sinks below 
the surface of the pond. This store 
of food remains green and palatable 
throughout the winter and is always 
available under the ice. The beaver 
can close its lips behind its cutting 
incisors and thereby is able to gnaw 
under water. This permits it to leave 
the lodge, swim to the storage pile, 
gnaw off a portion of a limb, and 
return to the lodge to eat it at its 
leisure. When eating bark from a 
branch, the “corn-on-the-cob” tech- 
nique is used. The beaver sits up, 
holds the piece of wood in its front 
feet, and revolves it as the bark is 
removed. 


Family Life 


The average colony includes about 
five or six animals but may range 
as high as twelye. In Pennsylvania 
most beavers mate in January or Feb- 
ruary and the young are born in 
April and May. Litters are usually 
from two to five but rarely six or 
even eight have been reported. Since 
the female beaver possesses only four 
nipples, litters of more than four are 
probably the exception. Often baby 
beavers can be heard whimpering 
inside the lodge, and their cries have 
been described as resembling those 
of puppies or even of a human child. 
These kits, as the young are called, 
remain with the parents over the first 
year and until just before the second 
litter following is born. Thus, a 
beaver family during winter usually 
consists of the two parents, young 
of about one and a half years, and 
the young of the year. The old 
beavers drive the two-year olds from 
the dam during the early spring and 
these travel some distance, mate and 
start a new colony of their own. This 
is one of the chief reasons why they 
spread so rapidly when introduced 
into a new region. 


Except for men, beavers have few 
natural enemies and may live to be 
ten to twenty years old. In Pennsyl- 
vania, bobcats, bears, and dogs are 
among the few animals which could 
attack and kill an adult beaver, al- 
though kits could be taken by smaller 
Ao age Occasionally one gets 

illed when it accidentally gets 
crushed under the falling tree which 
it has just cut, but this does not ap- 
pear to happen very often. Unlike 
most rodents, beavers apparently are 
non-cyclic and are relatively disease- 
free. 

Beavers Below 


As might be expected, the beaver 
is more at home in the water than 
on land. It swims at about four 
miles per hour, can swim a half mile 
underwater when frightened, and can 
remain submerged about seventeen 
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minutes before drowning. The nos- 
trils and ears are equipped with 
valves which exclude the water when 
the animal is swimming beneath the 
surface. The front feet are not used 
at all in swimming but are curled 
tightly to the breast. The webbed 
hind feet provide the principal means 
of locomotion, but occasionally the 
tail is used as a scull when top speed 
is needed. The tail is used mainly 
as a rudder to keep the beaver travel- 
ling in a straight line when towing 
heavy poles. ‘The well-known warn- 
ing slap of the tail on the water, 
which sounds much like striking the 
water sharply with the flat side of a 
board, can be heard for a half mile 
on a quiet night. 

Another interesting peculiarity of 
the beaver is its louse-catching claw. 
The second toenail on each hind foot 
is split lengthwise and appears to act 
as a fine-tooth comb for removing 
lice and other parasites from the fur. 


Beavers in addition to being an economic asset to our State are invaluable in flood 
control and, indirectly, to the hunter and angler. 


beaver fur alone. 


Each beaver, regardless of sex, pos 
sesses two large glands at the base of 
the tail called the castors. These 
provide a scent which apparently aid 
one beaver in recognizing another 
and may be somewhat important in 
the location of a mate and in hold- 
ing a family intact. Dried beaver 
castors sell at about $6 and $7 per 
pound and the castoreum is used in 
the manufacture of perfumes, animal 
lures, and medicines. 

Beavers are equally fascinating 
when they are removed from their 
native haunts and tamed as pets. Of 
course, Pennsylvania law does not per- 
mit the capture of young beavers, 
but in the past many were found ac- 
cidentally or were intentionally dug 
out for this purpose. They become 
exceedingly tame and are compara- 
tively clean and well-mannered. The 
Indians were particularly fond of this 
animal, and many Indian children 
romped and played with pet beavers. 

PGC Photo by Batcheler 


Trappers have harvested $680,000 in 
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In fact, it was not uncommon for an 
Indian squaw to nurse a tiny beaver 
at her breast along with her own 
baby. 

A man and his son, who had 
reared a kit beaver in their home, 
permitted their pet to sleep between 
them in bed. About the middle of 
the night, every night, their bed 
companion would awaken and want 
something to eat. They kept fresh 
aspen branches near at hand for this 
purpose, and when it had finished 
eating it would crawl back into bed 
and go to sleep. 


Nature’s Flood Control Experts 


Man benefits in still another way 
from the presence and activities of 
the beaver besides the fur values and 
recreational values already described. 
This is perhaps the most important 
single contribution of the beaver to 
man’s economy. Its dam-building 
propensities on the headwaters of 
countless streams and rivers aids 
markedly in the conservation of water 
and the control of floods. The disas- 
trous floods and serious scouring of 
stream beds following the removal of 
the timber from the mountains of 
Pennsylvania did not entirely result 
from the runoff from these denuded 
hills because, at about the same 
time, nature’s flood control experts 
were also eliminated. It is entirely 
possible that many lives would have 
been saved in the state and property 
damage greatly reduced during the 
past fifty years had the headwaters 
of these flooding rivers and creeks 
been well populated with beavers. 

Water conservation may not appear 
to be so important in Pennsylvania 
as in the arid parts of the West. 
Many examples of the beaver’s value 
in dry regions have been cited. A 
report from Wisconsin tells of the 
lowering of the water table over three 
and one-half feet following the extir- 
pation of the beaver. This had the 
effect of draining the swamps and the 
tamarack and the cedar began to die. 
In the words of the man who reported 





PGC Photo by Batcheler 

Another interesting peculiarity of the 

beaver is its louse-catching claw. The second 

toenail on each hind foot is split length- 

wise and appears to act as a fine-tooth comb 

for removing lice and other parasites from 
the fur. 


this example of the beaver’s role in 
water conservation: “Since the beaver 
came back no tamarack or cedar is 
dying; their dams protect us from 
fires and floods; the waters of the 
country have been conserved, and we 
have had no drought. There are 
large lakes in this country which 
would be dry were it not for the 
works of beavers a century ago.” 


Best Beavers—Live Beavers 

Farther west, the water problem is 
more acute and the beaver of even 
greater value. One of the best ex- 
amples of man’s short-sightedness is 
provided by the experience on Silver 
Creek and its tributaries in eastern 
Oregon. During one winter, two 
trappers removed 600 beavers from 
this drainage. Following this clean 
sweep, ponds disappeared and grassy 
meadows dried up. Only a few hun- 
dred tons of pasturage were left out of 
the estimated 15,000 tons, worth $3 
to $5 a ton, which provided forage for 
cattle when the beavers were present. 
Each year the water supply lessened; 
trout streams disappeared; ranchers 
had to dig wells and pump water for 
their stock; and farmers farther down 
the valley who had used the water 
from Silver Creek for irrigation 
watched their ranches revert to desert. 
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The trappers realized $5,000 or less 
for their furs, but the loss to the 
ranchers has run into hundreds of 
thousands of dollars. It is plain that 
a live beaver is worth many times 
as much as a dead beaver under cir- 
cumstances like these. 

Even here in Pennsylvania, many 
streams no longer flow during 
drought summers and trout are ma- 
rooned and often die in stagnant 
pools. During droughts, city water 
supplies are often inadequate, wells 
and springs go dry, and crops, forage, 
and timber are all adversely affected. 
The presence of many beaver dams 
on suitable streams throughout the 
state aids considerably in alleviating 
drought problems. 

In Pennsylvania, which is blessed 
with a substantial rainfall, the con- 
servation of water and the raising of 
the water table by the beaver may 
not be quite so important as its flood- 
control service. Several large dams 
have been built in the past few years, 
at a staggering cost, for flood con- 
trol in the state, and others are under 
construction or in the planning stage 
at the present time. In the final 
analysis, is one of these dams more 
beneficial for this purpose than 100 
or 200 beaver dams? Do not these 
man-made reservoirs fill with silt in 
50 to 100 years and lose much or all 
of their effectiveness? But new beaver 
dams appear every year and old ones 
are renewed when ponds fill with silt. 
Is this perhaps not the best and 
cheapest flood control method after 
a For Hunters and Anglers 

And there is a final benefit which 
wildlife biologists call its ecological 
value. In a narrow sense, this refers 
to its effect upon other animal or 
plant life. For instance, the dam- 
ming of a cold, densely shaded 
mountain stream nearly always 
causes an accelerated growth of the 
native brook trout. Many of these 
small streams never produced trout 
over four to seven inches in length, 
but with the addition of beaver dams 





anglers began to catch brookies nine 
to twelve inches long and sometimes 
even longer. This is because the 
warmer water and additional sun- 
light permit the reproduction and 
growth of greater numbers of in- 
sects, crustaceans, and minnows for 
trout food. 

Wild ducks, particularly wood. 
ducks and mallards, utilize beaver 
dams for nesting, and during the 
fall migration these ponds are used 
as resting and feeding areas by hun- 
dreds of ducks and geese. Thus, many 
additional hours of fine waterfowling 
are provided the hunters of the state, 
Also, muskrats are nearly always as- 
sociated with beaver ponds and add 
many dollars to the trapper’s income. 

All of the values and _ benefits 
enumerated have come from the ef- 
forts of those men who were en- 
trusted with the preservation of Penn- 
sylvania’s wildlife; they have made 
it possible for the trappers of the 
state to pocket over 680,000 dollars; 
they have restored an animal which 
is invaluable in flood control and 
water conservation; they have pro- 
vided the means by which many 
trout streams have produced larger 
fish; indirectly they have benefited 
the duck hunter; and finally they 
have reintroduced this unique animal 
along the mountain streams and lakes 
and added much to the charm and 
recreational appeal of “Penn's 
Woods” 

With the Game Commission as its 
constant guardian, the beaver should 
remain a permanent attraction for all 
those who delight in the diverse ani- 
mal life with which Pennsylvania is 
so generously endowed. And in the 
years to come, many millions of dol- 
lars worth of beavers should be har- 
vested by the trappers of the state. 
The combined esthetic appeal, fur 
value, and water stabilizing capacity 
of this animal makes the successful 
restoration of the beaver truly a 
MILLION DOLLAR CONSERVA- 
TION TRIUMPH! 

. The End 
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Too Many Deer Results 


EMPORIUM —Since December 
11th I have picked up 33 deer killed 
in my district by cars and trains. 
Twelve of them were bucks, three of 
whom would have been legal during 
deer season. Nine of the 33 deer 
killed were adults and 24 were last 
summer’s fawns. One night during 
this 21 day period I was called out 
four times to pick up dead deer. 

And I have never seen deer in the 
month of December as hungry as they 
were this year. I believe the reason 
is that we had plenty of summer and 
fall feed but with 15 to 20 inches of 
snow coming so early in the winter, 
the deer just could not adjust them- 
selves. They came down to the farms 
and the roads trying to dig up frozen 
apples. Several of the deer I picked up 
were feeding along the berm of the 
highway between the concrete and 
the guard rails on frozen grass the 
snow plows had uncovered. If the 
winter holds to its December form, 
I feel certain that we will have one 
of the largest winter kills of deer in 
years. I have spent long hours on 
snowshoes traveling in some back sec- 
tions of my district and the only feed 
for deer is either too high or too low. 
“They can’t climb trees and they 
don’t carry shovels.” I have seen 
hundreds of places where they have 
tried to paw down through the snow 
to food that “might” be below but 
seldom do they ever get even a blade 





of grass. It would take thousands of 
man hours to cut browse enough to 
help feed them, just in one section of 
my district alone. I believe if any 
sportsman wants to spend several 
days with me next March and early 
April, I will be able to show him 
what overpopulation and overbrowsed 
deer country can do to a deer herd. 
—District Game Protector Norman 
Erickson, Emporium. 


Wildlife Attraction 


ALBION—Our winter feeding pro- 
gram is going along at full speed. On 
State Game Lands 101 we _ have 
doubled the number of feeding sta- 
tions and in addition have 12 acres of 
standing corn scattered over the area. 
But as usual, feed is not the whole 
story. Soon after the first heavy snow 
we located eight ringneck pheasants 
grouped in two clumps of pine trees. 
We started putting feed there and 
for about two weeks fed all eight 
birds. One morning the spot was 
visited and only one pheasant was 
there to greet us. The rest were gone. 
Tracks in the snow told the story. 
Stray dogs had found the little flock 
and had scattered the birds, but, so 
far as we could see, had not killed 
any. Two days later all the birds 
were back again. Four days later we 
found a Great Horned Owl in a pole 
trap set about go feet from the birds 
and a week later two Horned Owls 
were caught, the farthest about 40 
yards from the pheasants. To date 
the ringnecks are doing fine and we 
hope to keep them that way. But 
this little story merely shows that 
feeding is not enough. It also takes 
predator control to help our small 
game through a rough winter.— Dis- 
trict Game Protector Clair Dinger, 
Albion. 
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Talented Talons 


ANDREAS-—In response to a tele- 
phone call I made a hurried trip to 
the headquarters of Deputy Game 
Protector Frank Baker of Andreas in 
late November. Upon arriving I 
found a hunter who had an odd but 
true story to tell. This fellow had 
been hunting and he eventually shot 
at and broke the legs on a rabbit. As 
the hunter approached, the rabbit 
squirmed and before either knew 
what was taking place, an immature 
Red-tailed Hawk swooped down and 
set his talons in the rabbit. In the 
few seconds that it took the hunter to 
reach the rabbit, the hawk was un- 
able to unhook his talons. The hunter 
lifted the hawk up by the wings and 
brought both the bird and the bunny 
to Deputy Baker to prove his story. 
The man also had two mean gashes 
in his hand to prove that the rabbit 
was not the only one to feel the 
power of the bird’s talons.—District 
Game Protector Billy Drasher, Tama- 
qua. 

Toll On the Turnpike 

VALLEY FORGE-Since the open- 
ing of the eastern extension of the 
Pennsylvania Turnpike, 36 miles of 
which runs through my District, in 
mid-November, there have been 11 
deer killed on this busy stretch of 
highway. The unusual aspect of this 
loss lies in the fact that the deer 
are generally killed at two known 
deer-crossings. Both crossings are 
between the North and South Valley 
Hills near Valley Forge. I believe 
these deer might be from the large 
herd that roams across Valley Forge 
Park.—District Game Protector Ralph 
Shank, Uwchland. 


——..., 


Best Buck Season In Years 


BLAIN—The 1950 buck season in 
Perry County was one of the mast 
successful in many years, if not the 
most successful. There were many 
nice deer taken, among them a 10 
point buck which tipped the scales at 
200 pounds hog-dressed and another 
that weighed 196 pounds hog-dressed, 
The former was killed by Charles 
Barnes of R. D., Ickesburg. Most 
hunters reported seeing more doe 
than they expected and several were 
of the opinion that perhaps an antler- 
less season would not have hurt the 
deer herd to any great extent.—Dis. 
trict Game Protector Harold Russell, 
Blain. 


Lost Legality 

TITUSVILLE—During the buck 
season a Titusville hunter sighted a 
buck which he considered to be about 
an eight-pointer. He had a quick 
shot but missed. Pursuing the ani- 
mal through a small woodlot, he 
emerged from the brush in time to see 
the buck run to the far side of a dis- 
tant field and crawl beneath a strand 
of wire to disappear imto another 
woodlot. The hunter followed the 
deer to the fence and there found a 
pair of antlers totalling eight points. 
The tracks were followed a short dis- 
tance but then the man had to give 
up the chase when the “de-horned” 
buck’s trail crossed a number of other 
fresh tracks.—Farm-Game Area Lead- 
er, Northwest Division, Titusville. 
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Nash, Smash and Trash 


DINGMAN ‘TOWNSHIP — Deer 
are still being killed by cars and 
trailer trucks at a good clip. Most 
of the carcasses are fit only for fox 
bait and bear feed after they run 
afoul of these vehicles. On the night 
of December 13th a doe deer caused 
the collision and demolition of a 
Nash sedan and a large trailer truck 
loaded with drugs at the Ludwig 
farm in Dingman Township. on 
Route 209. The Nash sedan was 
going south and landed about 100 
yards down the road in a field. The 
trailer truck wound up in the same 
field after the crawler had partly 
climbed a 15 foot dirt ramp. The 
deer lay just 75 yards south of the 
truck. I believe both vehicles were 
traveling at about 20 miles per hour. 
—District Game Protector John Loh- 
man, Milford. 


Good Greetings 


CHARLEROI—A Christmas card 
can carry a variety of greetings and 
messages but last December I received 
one that was just a little out of the 
ordinary. The message which Mr. 
Wylie Smith wrote on his card to me 
expressed a feeling which I am sure 
the Commission and all sportsmen 
would like to see in every farmer. Mr. 
Smith’s message was to the effect 
that he and his family were enjoying 
a parade of about go ringnecks every 
day as the birds went from their rest- 
ing cover to their feeding grounds. 
He assured me that I did not have to 
worry about the birds as there was 
plenty of cover on his farm and that, 
since he had not been able to harvest 
his corn, there was plenty of feed, I 
considered this message an exception 
to the usual sentiment expressed by 
farmers about pheasants and it is 
comforting to know that there is at 
least one farmer who seems to enjoy 
the relationship he has with the 
Game Commission and the hunters.— 
District Game Protector John Trout- 
man, Charleroi. 





Rabbit Haven 


PINE GROVE MILLS—During 
December the Superintendent of the 
Pennsylvania State College orchard 
told me they were going to burn a 
large brush pile that came from trim- 
ming and cutting in the orchard. 
There were some rabbits living in 
the pile and he suggested I live-trap 
them before the burning. I got some 
box traps and started in. In 10 days 
I trapped and released elsewhere 34 
rabbits, all from the one brush pile. 
—District Game Protector Sam Reed, 
Pine Grove Mills. 


Petitioning Trouble 

CALEDONIA—Deputy Jack Crist 
was called upon one night in my ab- 
sence to go to Caledonia to pick up 
a dead deer killed by a car. Upon 
arrival, he found that the deer had 
been hit by one car and knocked into 
the path of another, the second 
vehicle killing the animal. The first 
driver who struck the deer had left 
the scene, fearing prosecution. The 
second driver remained with the deer 
in the hope that he could collect 
damages on his demolished car. Upon 
hearing his tale of woe, Deputy Crist 
said, “I suppose you signed a deer 
petition?” The man with the dam- 
aged car replied, “I certainly did.” 
Deputy Crist’s response was, “Too 
bad, too bad. Let the sportsmen who 
stopped the doe season pay for your 
car.” The man sure had the wind 
taken out of his sails and talked no 
more.—District Game Protector Clint 
Ganster, Chambersburg. 
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CONSERVATION HISTORY 


CHAPTER VII 


(Continued from February Issue) 


Se om Kfuges 


WO separate experiences gave 

Phillips the idea of game refuges 
surrounded by _ public shooting 
grounds for Pennsylvania, and one of 
the most enthusiastic supporters of 
the plan was Dr. Kalbfus. Phillips was 
hunting grizzly bears in 1900 in the 
far west and noted how the bears 
high-tailed it for Yellowstone National 
Park when pursued, as though they 
knew that they would be safe there. 
On another occasion, when gunning 
over what is now the Pymatuning Res- 
ervoir refuge area, he observed that 
game fled to the impenetrable swamp- 
land there as a place of sanctuary. 
Why not, he reasoned, create such 
places of refuge in Pennsylvania’s 
public shooting country? 

As early as 1902 the Commission 
suggested in its report to the gover- 
nor that limited portions of State 
forest lands might be set aside as 
refuges by the Department of 
Forestry. Since game management 
was not part of its function and be- 
cause no funds for such purposes were 
available, the Forestry Department 
said, in effect, ‘No, Thanks.” 

Dr. Kalbfus, in his 1903 report, 
recommended setting apart a tract or 
tracts on forest reservations “as a har- 
bor of refuge into which game birds 
of all kinds can retreat, and be safe 
from harm at all times. Surround 
these tracts with a single wire simply 
as a notice to hunters—and I am satis- 
fied the increase of game, deer and 
birds will be very noticeable.” He 
added that—“the Forestry Depart- 


ment seemed disposed to furnish the 
land, leaving the question of wire and 
other supplies up to the Commission 
and sportsmen.” Dr. Kalbfus’ plan to 
surround refuges with a single strand 
of wire is followed even today. 


An act of 1905 permitted the Game 
Commission, with the consent of the 
Commissioner of Forestry, to locate 
within State forest reservations “pub- 
lic game preserves, for the protection 
and propagation of deer, wild turkey, 
partridge, quail, woodcock and wild 
pigeons.” 

It apparently was assumed that 
bears, squirrels, rabbits and such 
could take care of themselves. Six 
thousand dollars was appropriated to 
start and maintain the preserves. 

The first game refuge was estab- 
lished at once in 1905 on state forest 
land in Clinton County. This area 
had been Dr. Kalbfus’ own favorite 
hunting ground . . . and he was on 
hand on the opening morning of deer 
season to see how hunters felt about 
his cherished refuge. 

As he tramped around the wire en- 
closing the refuge he came upon one 
of the local hunters of the region. 
This man was leaning with folded 
arms on a post, staring reflectively 
into the wired-off refuge and quite 
obviously thinking things over. His 
gun was standing nearby. 

Doctor Kalbfus recognized the 
mountaineer, and he also noticed the 
tracks of a deer in the snow, going 
right into the refuge. 

“Well, what do you think of the 
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refuge idea?” the Doctor asked. 

The hunter answered indirectly: 
“I kicked up a buck near my place 
this morning,” he said, “and I trailed 
him over to here.” He nodded to- 
ward the tracks inside the wire. “I 
read the signs and got to thinking. 
Do they mean that everybody has to 
stay out?” 

“Everybody,” Dr. Kalbfus replied. 
“Nobody is allowed in there in hunt- 
ing season except a game protector to 
see that no one’s violating the law.” 

“In that case,” the mountaineer 
replied as though he had made up his 
mind, “it’s a good idea. That buck 
wasn’t scared much. If he’s safe in- 
side that wire he won't run into the 
middle of the next county and he 
most likely will come back to where 
I started him this morning and I'll 
get another chance at him, maybe to- 
morrow. It'll help keep game right 
in our section.” 

He picked up his rifle and started 
away from the wire. “I won't be go- 
ing inside the refuge,” he said as 
though in answer to an unspoken 
question from the doctor. 

Dr. Kalbfus knew then that the 
game refuge idea would be a success, 
because that particular hunter was 
known to have little respect for most 
“city-made” hunting laws, and if he 
approved, the refuge idea would 
strike others as all right. 

So it turned out. The refuge sys- 
tem impressed all hunters as being so 
sensible and so important in main- 
taining a good game supply that the 
single strand of wire around thou- 
sands of acres of refuge land has be- 
come the most effective barrier in the 
country. Few persons are ever ar- 
rested for crossing it. 


The Hunters Become Landowners 


The purchase of public hunting 
lands, which started in 1920 after an 
authorizing act in 1919, is closely tied 
up with the game refuge system. In 
fact, the difficulty of finding suitable 
land for refuges led directly to the 


——— 


move to purchase public shooting 
grounds and refuge sites. The Com. 
mission ran into difficulties soon after 
it started to utilize state forest lands, 

In the first place, it was hard to 
find areas where already leased 
permanent hunting camp sites didn’t 
exist, and the Commission did not 
want its refuges to benefit only a for. — 
tunate few. Furthermore, most state 
forest lands were located only in the 
central and northern counties, mak- 
ing a widespread system of refuges im- 
possible. 

The legislature authorized the 
Commission to lease privately-owned 
lands for public shooting grounds 
and refuges in 1915 to overcome these 
difficulties, but the Commission and 
the sportsmen both soon realized that 
such leasing was far too expensive, 
In 1917, the Auxiliary Game Pre- 
serves Act authorized the Commission 
to lease, without paying rental, the 
hunting rights on private lands of 
250 acres or more; in 1919 this was 
changed to allow the payment of 
rental, but no rentals have ever been 
paid for any auxiliary refuge projects. 

It became quite obvious that out- 
right ownership was necessary. Some 
accumulated funds were available to 
start the undertaking—which was 
authorized June 20, 1919, with the 
title of such lands purchased to be 
held by the Commission in the name 
of the Commonwealth. The first 
transaction was completed that year 
with the purchase of State Game 
Lands No. 25 in Elk County, which 
was acquired from the Wright Chemi- 
cal Company. Other lands, partic- 
ularly in the western part of the state 
were added at quickly as possible. 

However, more money was needed. 
The $1 license fee didn’t yield enough 
land purchase funds, so sportsmen ad- 
vocated a license fee increase. The 
first “success” was a failure. The fee 
was increased in 1923 to $1.25, but 
the extra 25 cents was to be used for 
“extra printing costs and incidentals,” 
and not for land purchase as the 
sportsmen hoped. 
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1e The first state game refuge was established in 1905 on state forest land in Clinton County. 
of Today more than 200 such refuges are operated on State Game Lands and other public 
as grounds. 
of The final 75-cent increase to bring for each of the licensed hunters in 
n the license fee to $2, with the increase 1950, and the Commission otherwise 
S. earmarked for the purchase and _ controls additional lands to bring the 
t- maintenance of public hunting lands total acreage under its supervision to 
le was put through in 1927. more than one million. The only 
10 The land purchase program went real difficulty ever encountered in 
aS ahead ‘by leaps and bounds thereafter such purchases is that land is too ex- 
Le and today the sportsmen, through pensive near the large cities where 
€ their Commission, own outright public shooting grounds are most 
€ 876,203 acres or more than one acre needed. .. . To Be Continued 
st 
ar 
1€ SPORTSMEN AND VIOLATORS 
h It may at times appear that representatives of the Game Commission 
I- ignore the true sportsman, emphasizing the game law violator and the 
C poor sport unduly, but the Commission officers’ enforcement duties naturally 
te focus attention on the despicable acts of greedy and irresponsible hunters 
over the good deeds of “right guys.” It may be that the sportsman-like 
acts of a high percentage of Pennsylvania’s gunners are expected as mani- 
d. festations of the true American spirit of fair play applied in the hunting 
h field. It is certain, however, that fear of apprehension, induced by the 
d- knowledge that others have been caught and punished, deters many a 
would-be game violator. Therefore, individual misdeeds are publicized 
e more often than are the laudable acts of hunters who conduct them- 
€ selves properly. 
it On the matter of sportsmanship and honesty, an encouraging trend 
or among hunters was noted this year, when many persons reported game 
” they killed in error. By going to a game protector and turning in the 
dressed bird or animal mistakenly killed these hunters saved themselves 
le three-quarters the usual penalty, preserved their future hunting privilege, 
retained their self-respect and proved themselves to be real sportsmen: 
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Of Cooperatives and Controls 


Dear Sir: 

Now that the 1950 hunting season 
is history, I should like to tell you 
how it looks from here. 

Let me first express by sincere ap- 
preciation for the policies and pro- 
grams the Commission has been carry- 
ing out during the years. I can find 
little sympathy for the old “die hards” 
who are distressed in the fact that 
there is less game for them today as 
compared to 20 years ago, but see 
no reason for it except that it is the 
Commission’s fault. Some of these 
fellows can really conjure up great 
arguments. Personally, I wish to 
express appreciation to all respon- 
sible for the sport I find afield in 
spite of the ever increasing number 
of hunters and their relentless pur- 
suit of game. 

Specifically, let me evaluate the Co- 
operative Farm-Game Program. I 
personally see a great future in the 
popularizing of this program. When 
I see the posters on a Cooperator’s 
land, I say to myself, “The Game 
Commission has interceded for me” 
and I can hunt relaxed with the 
feeling that I am welcome. Each 
of us should take time to.thank the 
cooperating farmer for his attitude. 


Then, too, I find personal benefit 
from the program of waterfowl res- 
toration about which I have read in 
the Game News. When I lived on 
the farm 15 years ago, ducks were 
almost unheard of in my home com- 
munity. Now as I hunt that same 
area, it is not uncommon to bag a 
wood, mallard or black duck. As 
for the Game News, I find it the 
magazine of the month and have 
discontinued ali other subscriptions 
to sports magazines. 

During the last season, however, 


I have been led to feel a growing 
concern for the problem of predator 


control. I have had opportunity 
to do a great deal of hunting and | 
am persuaded that the cottontail is 
losing ground, partly because of 
cleaner farming. This naturally 
gives all kinds of opportunity for the 
predator to destroy our game. A 
stocking program that is off-set by 
predators is of little value. I note 
that the Lehigh Fish and Game As- 
sociation has voted to pay bounty on 
crows for the next three months, 
My concern is aroused by the fact 
that I killed two foxes this season 
simply walking upon them. How 
many did I disturb and not see? 

For this reason I should like to 
strongly urge that the red fox be 
again placed on the bounty list. The 
fact is that grey foxes go “Scott” 
free because red foxes do not receive 
bounty. I have a friend who said, 
“I can’t afford the time to set traps 
for foxes, catch reds, spend an hour 
to skin them and then get fifty cents 
for the hide.” The result is he does 
not trap and the 10 and 20 gray 
foxes, as well as reds, which he 
usually would catch go on as breed- 
ing stock. 

May I also state my reaction to 
the antlerless deer season. My op 
position is not to the killing of does, 
but to the statewide season which 
seems to be unnecessary in some areas. 
I was gunning in Monroe County 
and, with many other folks, could 
not even find deer tracks. If does 
are to be killed, let us do it by special 
permits that will control the kill ina 
certain area and also make hunting 
safer, avoiding extreme concentration 
of men in small areas. 

To summarize, let me say finally 
that nowhere do I get as much for 
$3.15 as I do from the privilege of 
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going afield to hunt. I pledge myself 
to do my part toward preserving this 
heritage, and I am sure you of the 
Commission do the same. 
Very sincerely yours, 
Rev. George L. Harting, 
Allentown. 


Taking Your Choice 


Dear Sirs: 

A small group of sportsmen have 
been discussing the situation that has 
prevailed for the past few years in 
regards to hunting and sportsman- 
ship. We feel concerned at present, 
we feel alarmed about the future. 
We have decided that drastic action 
is both necessary and desirable, now. 

The chief condition that adversely 
affects sportsmanship and a major 
condition that affects game supply 
is, we believe, the concentration of 
hunters. The population growth of 
Pennsylvania has been coupled with 
a steady decrease in the area of land 
available for hunting, a situation that 
will rapidly get very much worse, 
since the two phenomena are inter- 
dependent. As population increases, 
more hunters take to the field, while 
at the same time more hunting land 
is withdrawn for roads, airports in- 
dustrial use and human use and 
habitation. Many of us, still young 
men, have hunted where now are 
houses, streets, airports and indus- 
trial plants. The greatest amount 
of land withdrawn from the hunt- 
ing area, however, is farm land that 
is “posted” by farmers who are justi- 
fiably annoyed by the increasing 
number of hunters who become more 
deficient in sportsmanship as _ their 
numbers and concentration increase. 
Each farm that is made unavailable 
to hunters by trespass notices further 
increases the hunter concentration on 
the lands of more tolerant owners 
until their patience snaps—and so 
on, we fear, ad infinitum. 

We believe that the first step to- 
ward correcting this situation must 
be a drastic restriction of hunting 


privileges, and we respectfully pro- 
pose the following method: 

Hunting should be divided into 
two categories: Big Game Hunting 
(bear and deer) and Small Game 
Hunting (rabbits, game birds and 
water fowl). A separate and distinct 
license should be issued for each 
category (without a reduction in fee) 
and each hunter may be permitted to 
choose one or the other, but not 
both. Non-resident hunting should 
be permitted for big game only, at 
present. Those who occupy land (in 
excess of 80 acres, let’s say) and who 
pire hunting on said land could 
e granted one license free with the 
right perhaps to purchase the other 
(the farmer must be won ‘over to 
the side of wildlife, hunting and 
conservation). 

Bag limits and length of season 
should be revised in anticipation of 
a reduced number of hunters (and 
they spread over a wider area) that 
would be in the field on any one day. 
The Game Commission might, for 
instance, retain Dr. Gullup (or equiv- 
alent) to sample and predict from 
the sample data the probable num- 
ber of hunters who would likely hunt 
in each of the two categories. 

We believe that this plan, if carried 
out, would improve sportsmanship, 
greatly reduce hunter concentration 
and gun pressure (gun pressure would 
tend to work automatically as an 
increased number of hunters would 
be attracted to the hunting category 
in which the game was most plenti- 
ful). It would make hunting more 
fun for both the small game hunter 
with his dogs and the big game 
hunter with his hunting camp. 
It would enhance the possibility 
of public hunting for future 
generations. Game law enforcement 
would be made easier. The plan is 
compatible with conservation prac- 
tices and it is founded on democratic 
principles. , 

Very truly yours, 

F. K. Richter, 
Selinsgrove. 
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The fourteenth annual National 
Wildlife Week this year falls in the 
week having the first day of Spring. 
The observance of this week is spon- 
sored by the National Wildlife 
Federation and its affiliates in 40 
States representing from two to three 
million nature lovers, sportsmen and 
conservationists. 


National Wildlife Week is dedi- 
cated to the sensible management and 
use of wildlife to the mutual benefit 
of the public,. sportsmen and natural 
resources, both animate and inani- 
mate, of our country. 

Since its inception by Presidential 
proclamation in 1938, National Wild- 
life Week has been used as a symbol 
to point up the urgency of conserving, 
protecting and restoring our fast 
diminishing store of natural resources. 
For decades, we have been digging 
deeper and farther into our store- 
house of natural resources. Four bil- 
lion tons of soil are being washed 
away each year; our forests are being 
cut down fifty percent faster each 
year than we grow them; our waters 
are getting more and more polluted 
and the drain on other resources is 
equally appalling. 

This year, with a national emer- 
gency upon us, the need for a care- 
fully planned program of wildlife 
protection is doubled. As the key- 
stone to this program, we find con- 
servation education. For too long has 
an apathetic public smiled tolerantly, 


sympathetically and discouragingly 
whenever a professional conservation. 
ist begins to tell of the far reaching 
values of conservation. This _atti- 
tude is fostered to a very large ex- 
tent by a complete misconception of 
the aims of conservationists. All too 
few have paused long enough to hear 
the true story of a balance between 
nature and man—between animals 
and forage areas—between forest land 
and flood areas—yes, between supply 
and demand as a business man would 
describe it. This then is the true aim 
of conservation—So to balance the 
supply of wildlife that it will neither 
grow so abundant as to destroy it- 
self by impossible demands on space 
and forage nor to allow the demands 
of thoughtless hunters, business men, 
farmers or just plain you and me to 
reduce any of our Godgiven heritage 
to the point of annihilation. 

In order to finance this educa- 
tional program, the National Wild- 
life Federation produces each year a 
sheet of Wildlife Conservation 
Stamps. 


A sheet of these full color stamps 
may be obtained for a contribution 
of one dollar or more, and they are 
distributed from the headquarters 
of the National Wildlife Federation, 
3308 Fourteenth Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington 10, D. C. Details relating to 
Wildlife Week activities may also be 
obtained at the above address. 
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Results of Wildfowl Banding 
Prove Its Desirability 


Game Protector Ray Sickles, Lines- 
ville waterfowl expert, tells here 
about an unusual program on Penn- 
sylvania’s nearby waterfowl sanctuary. 

“Between November 6 and Novem- 
ber 22, exactly 1,000 wild ducks were 
trapped and banded at Pymatuning 
Refuge. Black ducks and mallards 

redaminated, but a few  pintails 
and redheads also were banded. This 
banding is done to determine the 
migration pattern of the waterfowl 
using Pymatuning Refuge. 


Kentucky, Alabama, New _ Jersey, 
Florida, Illinois, Nebraska, Arkansas, 
Indiana, Missouri, and _ Virginia. 
Bands have been returned, also, from 
the Canadian Provinces of Ontario, 
Manitoba, and Saskatchewan. Some 
of the Canadian bands were recovered 
by Indians in remote sections and 
brought into the Hudson Bay out- 
posts, where they were reported to 
U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service. 
“The widespread recoveries of 
these bands continues to show that 
conservation of waterfowl is an in- 
ternational as well as national prob- 








ly “Last year, 750 ducks were banded lem. It proves, also that a great 

n- at the refuge and already bands have majority of the puddling ducks that 

ig been returned from the following use Pymatuning Refuge cut back to 

i- states: Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michi- the Mississippi flyway; that not all 

K- gan, Wisconsin, South Carolina, use the true Atlantic Flyway as we 

of North Carolina, Tennessee, Georgia, formerly thought.” 

10 

« NOTICE ON BOUNTY RATES 

n PENNSYLVANIA GAME COMMISSION 

s (Excerpt from Official Minutes, Pennsylvania 

d Game Commission Meeting, January 4, 1951) 

y RESOLUTION 

d WHEREAS, After giving due consideration to the present predator 

n population; 

e THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, That the Pennsylvania Game 

r Commission, acting under the power and authority vested in it by the 
provisions of Article XI, Section 1101, of the Game Law, by resolution 

- adopted this 4th day of January, 1951, hereby directs that for the period 

e from June 1, 1951 to May 31, 1952, both inclusive, the bounty payments 


S authorized for the birds and animals enumerated below, if killed in a wild 
state in any County of the Commonwealth during the period specified and 
presented in the manner and under the conditions stipulated in the Act 
aforesaid, shall be as follows: 
1. Gray Fox—$4.00 for each gray fox. 

2. Red Fox—$4.00 for each red fox. 
. 3. Weasel—$1.00 for each weasel. 

4. Great-horned Owl—$5.00 for each great-horned owl, adult 

or fledgling. 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That the foregoing resolution shall be 
duly published in accordance with Section 1102 of Article XI of the Act 
aforesaid in the March and April issues of the PENNsYLVANIA GAME News, 
also to be brought to the attention of the public by news release and other 
sources of public information; and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That the Executive Director is hereby 
authorized and directed to certify the foregoing as an act of the Pennsyl- 
vania Game Commission. 

“I hereby certify the above to be a full, true and correct copy of the 
resolution establishing bounties on certain predators killed in a wild state 
within the Commonwealth from June 1, 1951 to May 31, 1952, notice of 
which action is published in accordance with the requirement of law. 


Thos. D. Frye, 


Executive Director 
Pennsylvania Game Commission 
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By Thomas A. Forbes 


W HY should a sportsman want to 
hunt with a bow when a gun 
offers a much better opportunity to 
kill game? Granted more game can 
be taken with a gun. Records com- 
piled by the State of Michigan show 
that one in three gun hunters can 
expect to bag his deer, while only 
one in 24 archers will bring down 
his deer with a bow and arrow. How- 
ever, why do more and more fisher- 
men change from heavy poles and 
lines to fly fishing with light tackle. 
The answer in part is that sports- 
men are seeking more fun in their 
sport by handicapping themselves. 
There is more thrill to a rising fish 
than to a dead one and tomorrow 
the fisherman can try his skill again. 

Hunting seasons are of short dura- 
tion and opportunities to engage in 
a hunt are limited to a few days in 
camp once a year. We work for our 
living and cannot arrange to be 
absent from our work for the period 
of the entire deer season, short as 
it is. 

Sportsmen in Pennsylvania are 
conservation minded. Year after year 
we have seen our bag limits reduced 
and the season shortened in an ef- 
fort to maintain a reasonable supply 
of game. Almost without exception 
the sportsmen have submitted with- 
our protest to what appeared to be 
a necessary curtailment of their days 
of hunting. So conservation minded 
have we become, that efforts by the 
Game Commission to reduce the deer 
herd where food shortages are caus- 
ing increasingly heavy winter kills, 
that serious and determined opposi- 
tion arises in various counties when 
an open season is declared on ant- 
lerless deer. What then can be done 





Why Bow 
Hunting 


to increase the length of the hunt 
ing season so that we can enjoy 
more week ends afield in the fall 
of the year? Has it been possible 
to increase the length of the hunting 
season without damaging the game 
crop? For the answers let us look 
at the record of several of the States 
which like Pennsylvania are called 
“Big Game States” and note what 
these states have accomplished. 

In 1937 Michigan established its 
first bow hunting season. A total 
of 194 licenses were sold and 4 deer 
were killed. In 1945 the number of 
bow hunters had increased to 2,010 
and the bag was 68 deer. Beginning 
in 1945 Michigan hunters had the 
privilege of hunting during a special 
archery season, and then, if they had 
not been able to kill a deer, of buy- 
ing a regular deer season license and 
hunting with either bow or gun. It 
is interesting to note that even though 
this provision permitted sportsmen 
to enjoy hunting during both the 
special bow season and the regular 
eer season, only 16 percent of the 
bow hunters hunted in the gun sea- 
son. Of those who enjoyed both 
seasons only 13 percent were archers 
who had not previously hunted with 
guns. Actually, then, the privilege 
of hunting in both seasons was en- 
joyed mostly by men who were form- 
erly gun hunters. Of the “dyed in 
the wool” archers who did take ad- 
vantage of the second or gun season, 
84 percent still used their bows as 
weapons. The conclusion is inevit- 
able that it is entirely possible to 
increase the number of hunting days 
and therefore increase the opportun- 
ity for each and every hunter to spend 
additional days in the field in pursuit 
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of his favorite game. It goes without 
saying that the joy of the hunt and 
the companionship of fellow hunters 
afield far surpasses the occasional kill. 
In 1945 Michigan reports that 53 per- 
cent of the participants in the archery 
season were former gun hunters. 
Michigan's years of experience with 
special archery deer hunting season’s 
have shown that possibilities for recre- 
ation in the form of bow and arrow 
deer hunting are unlimited. Here is 
a form of hunting that provides plenty 
of fun in the chase, but is productive 
of very few deer in the bag. 

At least 18 states have provided spe- 
cial bow hunting areas or seasons for 
deer. Pennsylvania has set off two 
small areas where deer may be hunted 
during the regular deer season by 
archers only. Wisconsin, especially 
has adopted a liberal bow hunting 
season. All counties in which deer 
may be hunted are open to bow and 
arrow hunters from September 25 to 
November 7 inclusive. One deer of 
any age of either sex may be taken. 


Considering the small percentage 
of success by bow hunters the Mich- 
igan State Department of Conserva- 
tion has come to the conclusion that 
Michigan’s deer herd could stand al- 
most unlimited amounts of hunting 
with the bow and arrow. A general 
state-wide “one deer” (either sex) 
law could easily be permitted with- 
out any effect whatsoever on the deer 
herd. 


It is obvious that encouragement of 
archery deer hunting is not only a 
means of promoting a longer season 
of outdoor sport in the hunting field 
at little or no expense to the deer 
herd but is a way of “eating your cake 
and having it too.” 

In 1948 our neighboring state of 
New York enacted into law an open 
season for taking a deer and bear 
with bow and arrow only. This open 
season runs for a period of 14 days 
immediately preceding the regular 
open season. 


The End 


Pennsylvania has set off two small areas in Sullivan and Forest Counties where deer may 
be hunted during the regular deer season by archers only. 


Hal Harrison Photo 
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MY 3 a 9st i = ou Dink 


By Grace O. Beach 


HE headlines of today sear their 

way across our minds.  Every- 
thing pales in significance. Things 
equally important to our existence 
are blotted out in our anxiety in 
these troublesome times. One of 
these, just as vital and of as much 
moment to our national existence is 
the conservation, preservation and 
restoration of our natural resources. 
Now more than ever before they 
should and must be of primary im- 
portance in our overall planning. 

Twice within the past half century, 
war has taken a tremendous toll of 
our natural resources. We have 
gouged deep into the earth to mine 
the tons and tons of precious metals, 
zinc, copper, lead, iron coal: and 
others equally important. We have 
drawn deep on our oil supply and 
will put even greater demands upon 
available sources. We have cut and 
slashed our forests and put a tremen- 
dous burden upon the soil to produce 
and supply our needs and the needs 
of the world. 

As we enter the second half of the 
century, we face the probability that 
even greater demands will be made 
upon these previous resources. 

Our earth has already suffered ir- 
reparable damages. Some scars are 
permanent others can be repaired. 
History is filled with examples of 
flourishing civilizations that have 
sunk into oblivion, their once great 
cities buried beneath the sands 
created by their own wastefulness; 
their people scattered to the four 





corners of the earth—victims of their 
own carelessness and lack of fore. 
sight. 

There are five major resources that 
make life possible. They are water, 
soil, minerals and plant and animal 
life. Each is dependent upon the 
other and human life entirely de- 
pendent upon them. When you re- 
move one, the whole structure col- 
lapses and with it civilization. 

Many of our dilemmas of today are 
directly traceable to plant and animal 
shortages, floods, worn out topsoils, 
decreasing water supplies, diminish- 
ing mineral supplies and depleted 
forests. They are largely responsible 
for today’s political upheavals. 

Our stewardship of these life giving 
resources has been in the past and is 
still today, glaringly weak, stupid and 
reckless. 

One of the main sources of trouble 
springs from the fact that we think 
of the world as vast. In one sense 
it is, but actually, three fourths of 
the earth is water and one fourth 
land. One half of all the land lies 
in the polar regions, in deserts and 
extremely mountainous country which 
is uninhabitable. So there is about 
16 billion acres of land favorable for 
habitation in the world today. 

Man has repopulated the earth 
four times within the past three hun- 
dred years and doubled his number 
within the last hundred. The pres- 
ent population is now well over two 
billion. It is estimated that if the 
present increase rate continues the 
population will double itself in the 
next 70 years. 

At the present population rate, 
there is less than 2 acres per person 
available for cultivation. Yet, in 
order to supply the daily minimum of 
food requirements, two and one-half 
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acres is necessary to meet the de- 
mands. 

Today, there are thousands _of 
people throughout the world starving 
to death. There are food shortages 
in most every country, even in some 
sections of United States. Because of 
lack of agricultural territories and 
wasted, depleted soils, many countries 
are forced to import great quantities 
of food to supply the needs of their 
people. 

America is looked upon as the food 
granary of the world. That is one of 
the most fallacious slogans ever 
foisted upon any nation: We cannot 
hope to feed the world, and if we 
attempt any such project, we will 
only impoverish our land and our 
people. Eventually we too will sink 
into oblivion as have other nations 
before us, who did not jealously 
guard their inheritance. 


Civilization has now reached every 
corner of the globe. For the first time 
in the history of the world there are 
no new lands to conquer. We have 
marched across the length and 
breadth of the land, chopping, tear- 
ing, gouging, destroying and march- 
ing on, leaving behind us desecration 
and destruction. We cannot expand 
and seek new lands and new re- 
sources. We must live with what we 
have. From the beginning of time, 
one of the basic problems of man has 
been to wrest a livelihood from the 
earth. It has never changed, and it 
never will. Life springs from the 
earth and when we have depleted 
that earth, we are finished. 

Yet in spite of that fact, we lay 
waste to it daily, deliberately and 
unthinking. Take our state of Penn- 
sylvania, for instance. When the land 
was cleared a few short years ago, we 
had nine inches of topsoil. Today, 
we have approximately six inches left. 


We have wasted and lost three inches 
of that precious life giving soil. In 
spite of that, farms are standing idle, 
hills are bared to the elements and 
left that way with no effort at res- 
toration. We cut down our forests 
and fail to replace them, we move to 
the city and leave abandoned farms 
to the elements. America has been 
and still is the most destructive na- 
tion of all history on her natural re- 
sources. If we continue this pace, 
what is to happen to our civilization, 
and what of these children we nur- 
ture so lovingly and provide for so 
lavishly? What, of all this over- 
abundance of resources that has been 
handed to us, are we going to preserve 
for our childrens future and their 
well being? 

The solution to these problems will 
not be found by following the foot- 
prints we have trod in the past. We 
must look to the future. As a nation 
we are more conservation minded 
than we have ever been before. We 
are coming to to realize and under- 
stand that we must do something and 
soon. We have set our hand to the 
plow and we must not turn back. 
Now more than ever our watchword 
must be the conservation, preserva- 
tion and restoration of all our natural 
resources. 

Women can and must work for a 
better + conservation program, for 
greater security for their children. 
Nothing must over shadow this vital 
project to protect our requirements 
for the present and rebuilding for the 
future, lest we win the peace, but lose 
our lives. 

It is not hopeless. There is an 
answer to the problem. That answer 
lies with you and me. Working to- 
gether for a common cause we can 
overcome our problems and build a 
strong and secure future. 

The End 
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By HERBERT KENDRICK 


 aatanypiage plays an important 
part in the perpetuation and im- 
provement of modern gun dogs, and 
it may be interesting to discuss some 
of the results of considerable research 
and experience on this important 
subject. 

In a never ending search to produce 
the perfect gun dog many men have 
made unreasonable breeding crosses, 
resulting in countless litters of worth- 
less pups. A large size book would 
be required to develop this topic, if 
a scientific treatise were given, there- 
fore allow us to avoid technicalities 
and present a general discussion. 

The female is equipped with the 
organs to produce a few tiny eggs 
about twice each year. These units 
die unless fertilized by the male; 
however if the bitch is bred, during 
season, the sperm from the male finds 
its way to the eggs. The germ cells 
of the male puncture the soft wall 
of the female egg cells and the new 
life is begun. The sperm of the male 
contains millions of germ cells called 
genes, which contain characteristics 
of parents as far back as six gener- 
ations. The genes may all be dif- 
ferent and chance plays a great part. 
The pups may be similar but never 
identical in every way. The process 
of breeding is highly complicated 
but shows the beautiful handiwork 
of a Master Plan which enables ani- 
mals with man’s help to breed the 
best stock thus improving the off- 
spring. 

Breed a black and white dog to 
a gordon setter and one would think 
the colors would blend but is doesn’t 
necessarily work that way. The com- 
petition between the male and fe- 
male gene makes one dominant, the 


an Dog 
Breeding 


other recessive—the dominant gene 
will control color of hair plus many 
other characteristics. Results of mat- 
ing can be very unpredictable be. 
cause dominant traits in either male 
or female cannot be predetermined. 
Experience in successive breeding 
produces a knowledge of dominant 
traits. As an example, when a famous 
sire is bred many times and the pups 
closely resemble him time after time, 
it is reasonable to expect the repeti- 
tion of dominance. However it does 
not always hold true. Breeders have 
learned by generations of breedin 
that undesirable traits can be domi 
nant and passed on to the new litter. 
Long ears usually rule over short 
ears, long wiry hair dominates over 
short smooth hair, while poor bones, 
bad sight, poor nose, and faulty 
hearing may be consistantly trans- 
mitted. 

The quality of brains and general 
ability is essential in selective breed- 
ing. A dog does not inherit tricks 
nor training from his parents, how- 
ever he does reap the reward of the 
ability to learn from his parents. 

A dog cannot transmit the fault of 
gun shyness on to his son, yet the son 
may receive a shy timid character- 
istic from the sire or dam, thus mak- 
ing the pups susceptable to the fault. 

According to professional breeders 
certain superlative dogs have a rare 
quality called prepotency, whic 
means they are able to consistently 
transmit their most desirable charac 
teristics. When a prepotent sire is 
bred to an ordinary bitch the pups 
are more likely to be promising. 
Sports Peerless never won the Na- 
tional at Grand Junction but he was 
considered one of the greatest pro 
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ducers of winners of all time. His 
son, Peerless Pride, was a national 
champion and like his famous father, 
was a great producer of winners. 

Cross breeding is responsible for 
some of our modern dogs, but should 
not be attempted by anyone except 
the professionals. 

Breeding sire or bitch to offspring 
and brother to sister is called in- 
breeding. The purpose is to purify 
the strain, getting rid of individual 
defects by decreasing the variety of 
gene combinations. ‘Take a prepo- 
tent sire, breed him to a bitch of 
his own line and the good qualifi- 
cations are transmitted double. Care- 
ful selection here can improve the 
breed. 

The Llewellin setter is a direct re- 
sult of many years of inbreeding. 
Horace Lytle has recently mated 
brother and sister, son and daughter 
of Mississippi Zev, and you will never 
see a finer litter of pups. 

The Golden Retriever is a product 
of both cross breeding and inbreeding. 
Examine the pedigree of your prospec- 
tive pup about five generations back 
if you want to be more positive of 
selecting a winner. The gun dog’s 
traits are governed by the laws of 


heredity and those laws go back to 
six generations. 

Selective breeding plays a great part 
in developing dogs for show, and here 
is a perfect example of results of care- 
ful breeding. Confirmation is dif- 
ferent in the show from that of the 
field animal, and these qualities can 
be produced in the same breed. Take 
a look at the big box nosed English 
setter on the bench, and then see the 
small streamlined working dog of the 
same breed, and you would never 
know they were related. 


Sam Light from Punxsutawney has 
over a long period of years successfully 
bred our modern grouse dog. His 
dogs are so distinctive anyone can 
recognize the strain anywhere. His 
dogs are not products of luck but 
years of experience, research and hard 
work. He breeds only top stock and 
the weaklings are destroyed. Sam 
deserves the great praise grouse gun- 
ners and field trial men heap upon 
him. 

If you are not well educated in the 
art of dog breeding seek the advice of 
a specialist before you go to the ex- 
pense and trouble of raising puppies. 

...+ The End 


Bootjack’s Georgia Rebel, pointer dog owned by Brooke Focht of West Lawn. 
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Thapline ~ ene Helpful 


By L. J. Kopp 


F°® many trappers, a trapline diary 
is perhaps one of the best refer- 
ence books you could own. Keeping 
a trapline diary requires only a 
minute or two of your time each day, 
but after the season is over you will 
be surprised at ‘the vast amount of 
factual trapping information you can 
find in your entries. 

There is nothing special about 
keeping a diary. Almost any kind 
of a note book will do. However, 
it is a good idea to buy a diary, for 
here you have the month, day, and 
space for weather reports, already 
printed on each page. 

The important thing to remember 
is that, while you are on your trap- 
line, the various sights you see, the 
catches you make. and the weather 
conditions do not seem to be of un- 
usual interest. However you will 
be surprised at how important these 
things really are after you read over 
the diary at the end of the season. 

Entries to be noted would include 
weather conditions, the day’s catch, 
and all other unusual sights or ac- 
tivities, etc. Following are entries 
from my own diary of two weeks’ 
trapline operations. 


October 15th. Fair. On the trap- 
line today. Covered the full length 
of my thirty mile ‘line, and placed 
in eleven sets for fox at key locations. 
Noted where foxes had visited some 
of my prepared trapsites. Saw several 
deer at sunset. 





October 16th. Fair. Heavy frost 
covered the ground as I made my 
way to my first set long before dawn. 
Once in a while I heard the call of 
the great horned owl in the pre. 
dawn far up in the dark mountain, 
Its always a thrill to hear these big 
owls while on the fox and coon 'line, 


Disappointing day. Out of the eleven 
sets; two held small ‘possum, while 
a skunk had messed up another. I 
made three coon sets today in pre- 
viously prepared spots. 

October 17. Fair. Found two nice 
grey foxes waiting for me this morn- 
ing. One coon set held a small 
‘possum. One fox trap was sprung 
by some animal. Saw three deer 
feeding in a farmer's field while driv- 
ing along the road. 

October 18. Warm. Very misty 
this morning. I saw at least eight 
rabbits along about one fourth mile 
of dirt road, this plus the mist 
vented me from driving at more than 
a snail's pace. I was pleased to find 
a blinking grey fox in a trap as the 
beam from my flashlight focused 
upon him in the misty dawn. I also 
found a nice coon in one of my coon 
traps. A fox had escaped from one 
trap, while another fox trap held a 
cat. As I released the cat, I wondered 
what in the world this cat was doing 
away out here in the woods, at 
least a mile from the nearest farm 
home. 

October 19. Fair and warmer. 
Found two more grey foxes waiti ng 
for me along my trapline. I foun 
it quite interesting to see a_ large 
ringneck pheasant run away from a 
trapped grey fox. The pheasant was 
only about ten feet from the fox, and 
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between it and the fox was a small 

ine tree several feet high. I figured 
that the ringneck wanted to get a 
closer look at one of his enemies now 
that it was safe to do so. Two traps 
held small ‘possum, while two other 
sets had been visited by fox, which 
missed the trap pan by inches. 


October 21. Fair and colder. Good 
frost this morning, as I found a nice 
grey fox in my first set. Further 
along another set held a small red 
fox which still had a tinge of frost 
coating his back, and ears. Probably 
this fox had heard me coming be- 
fore I saw him. At other times I have 
often found fox in my traps curled 
up and fast asleep, and the frost on 
their fur blended with the surround- 
ings. Found one fox trap sprung by 
a fox visitor. Surprised that I found 
no "possum in any of my sets. 


October 22. Fair. Today I was 
surprised to find a grey fox caught 
in one of my coon sets, while another 
coon set held a nice dark coon. Saw 
a hornets’ nest attached to one of 
the P. P. & L.’s power lines. Seems 
to be an unusual place for hornets 
to build their nest. 


October 23. Rain. Disgusting day. 
It rained during the entire trip over 
my trapline. I found no fox and 
no coon. I did however find two 
skunks and one ‘possum which had 
ruined three fox -sets. 


October 24. Cool. Very wet today, 
but no rain. Found four ’possum, a 
skunk, and a rabbit in my fox sets. 
Saw no fresh fox sign anywhere 
due to the rainy weather. I now have 
only a few traps in good order for 
fox tonight, since most of my sets 
have been ruined by ‘possum and 
other unwanted animals. 


October 25. Clearing. Two more 
skunks and a ‘possum today. This 
leaves three fox sets and four coon 
sets in an undisturbed condition. I 
saw a large buck early this morning 
at just about dawn, but I could not 


determine the number of points on 
his rack. 


October 29. Warmer. It rained 
last night. Found all fox sets ok, but 
a ‘possum had managed to locate one 
of my coon sets. Pulled most of 
my traps today, because of wet 
weather, and the fact that hunting 
season for small game opens this week. 
Hope to resume trapping again after 
aa: hunting season has subsided some- 
wnat. 


Now after reading these entries in 
our diary of two weeks’ trapping opera 
tions, let’s see what we might be able 
to learn. The reader must bear in 
mind that I was out to trap fox, and 
in order to add a little variety to the 
trapline, I set a very few coon traps. 

It will be noted that during the 
first week of trapping I was just short 
of averaging two animals per day. 
While during the second week I 
caught only a few of the animals I was 
trapping for. Observing the notes on 
daily weather conditions we find that 
fair weather prevailed during the 
first week, while rainy and wet 
weather was on the agenda during 
the second week. This would in- 
dicate that foxes are more apt.to be 
moving about in fair weather, and 
that they are not very active during 
rainy weather. 

On the other hand, further study 
of our notes reveals that skunks are 
exceedingly active during rainy 
weather. The ’possum appears to be 
unconcerned about the weather, and 
he appears to be moving around 
whenever he feels like it, regardless 
of what the weatherman has in mind. 

We could go on and pick out many 
other bits of valuable information, 
but if you really want to surprise 
yourself, and learn some very in- 
teresting facts about our wildlife, 
then I’d suggest you keep a trapline 
diary next trapping season. I would 
wager that you will learn things 
which you never knew before. 

. . The End 
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By John F. Blair 


Fos the past several weeks a soft, 
white blanket of snow has covered 
the earth in Southwestern Pennsy]l- 
vania. This blanket protects the 
winter wheat and barley grasses from 
erosion and when it melts, the water 
soaks into the earth to be stored up 
for use in nourishing crops when 
spring comes. 

Today the snow has all melted 
except on the mountains and melting 
reveals the evidence of the thought- 
lessness of some people. Almost any- 
where in Pennsylvania there are out- 
doors pictures that will quicken the 
heartbeat of most any individual. It 
would be hard to decide which is the 
more beautiful. The Winter snows 
covering the sores of the earth and 
hanging to the limbs of trees like a 
thick seafoam icing; the Spring with 
its millions of flowers of all shapes 
and colors; the Summer with the 
velvety green grass attempting to blot 
out the dead and decaying vegetation 
of the past winter; the fall with its 
golden fields of grain and vast reaches 
of forest land with leaves of gold and 
russet and red and brown. Indeed 
Pennsylvania is very beautiful until 
contaminated by human beings. 


The past two days we have traveled 
several miles over the highways and 
byways of Fayette County. At one 
place we stepped from the car to look 
out over a valley and the first thing 
that greeted us like a slap in the face 
was a pile of rubbish dumped in the 
edge of a farmers cornfield. There 
were empty milk cans, catsup bottles, 
beer bottles and cans, waste paper 
and broken glass. The farmer would 
have to remove it before he could 
plow the ground in the spring. In 
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another place a pile of the same 
caliber had been dumped in the edge 
of an alfalfa field. Enough in each 
place to fill several bushel baskets, 
Again we found a pile of several 
dozen empty oil cans. Along Dunbar 
creek, which is set aside as a fisher. 
man’s paradise, there was, here a beer 
can, there a whiskey bottle, here a 
pickle bottle and there an oil can, 
This kind of thoughtlessness is enough 
to make anyone’s blood boil. Can 
you blame those farmers who have 
rubbish like this dumped on their 
land for posting it against trespass? 
Anyone that would commit an act of 
vandalism like this should have a 
full charge of #8s in his north end 
if he was leaning over looking south. 
If it were possible, I would like to 
see each pile of rubbish, so dumped, 
returned to the home of the “skunk” 
who hauled it out and have it dumped 
on his front porch. Each community 
has an approved place to dump rub- 
bish and anyone that will just will 
fully dump it along the road or in 
the farmers field to make an eyesore 
on someone elses property is either 
very thoughtless or just plain don't 
give a hoot. If the last is so, then 
for my book, he is just about as low 
as a human being can get. 


We continued on our trip and 
stopped in a piece of timber and out 
of a bunch of brush a pair of tiny kit- 
tens crawled. They were dirty and 
wet and skinny and hungry. Evidently 
they had been dumped out there to 
starve or shift for themselves by some- 
one so tender hearted they couldn't 
bear to kill them quickly and merci- 
fully. They would rather let them 
starve by inches. 
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Thousands of unwanted cats and 
dogs are dumped out by the owner 
each year. Many of them starve, some 
of them make their way to the home 
of someone else who either takes them 
in and keeps them or mercifully kills 
them out of the kindness of his heart. 
Many of them go wild and live on 
wild birds and animals. 

Cats so released and surviving in 
the woods sometimes grow to an 
enormous size and often when killed 
are thought to be a bob cat by the 
ordinary individual. They live in 
dens or ledges of rocks and when 
pursued by dogs often run for miles 
before they tree or den up. I have 
seen them with teeth three fourths of 
an inch long and claws the same. 
The are classed by some as the most 
destructive of all small game pred- 
ators. 

The dogs so dumped out sometimes 
get together and live and hunt and 


reproduce, just as a pack of wild dogs 
would. Sometimes a dozen or more. 
in a pack. The worst ones that we 
have known about resembled a Ger- 
man Shepard and they would chase 
and drag down a deer and kill it as 
surely as a pack of wolves. These 
dogs become very wild and wary and 
it is only after many days of unceas- 
ing effort that they are tracked down 
and killed by the Game Protector. 

As Citizens we owe it to ourselves 
and to the generations to follow us 
to help keep Pennsylvania beautiful. 
Lets help stop this promiscuous 
dumping of rubbish along the high- 
ways. Also, as citizens, of the Com- 
monwealth, the game that these 
abandoned cats and dogs kill be- 
longs to you. Your Game Protector 
will do everything in his power to 
stop it but he needs your help. This 
is your Pennsylvania. 

The End 


PGC Photo by Batcheler 

The Game Commission program at the State Farm Show held at Harrisburg in early 
January was built around the Future Farmers of America in relation to wildlife as a 
farm crop. In a novel and new attraction, Commission trapping experts staged demonstra- 
tions of the art of taking predators and furbearers in a small arena. 
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By Ed Shearer 


VERY game season brings more 
than the usual quota of inquiries 
to every gun editor. The main rea- 
son for them, I believe is that, in these 
days of diminishing game, hunters 
give a lot more thought to a miss than 
they did formerly. Maybe the fact 
that there is a lot more time between 
shots has a lot to do with it. 

One of the most interesting ques- 
tions that keeps bobbing up among 
deer hunters in this mountainous 
country concerns shooting up and 
down hill. How high will I hold on 
a deer uphill to keep from shooting 
under? How low will I hold on a 
deer downhill to keep from shooting 
over? 

I have long held that it is far more 
important to make certain that your 
rifle is accurately sighted in for its 
most advantageous range than it is 
to worry too much about those up 
and down shots. Also they are a 
product of optical illusion and undue 
imagination. But as gun editors are 
supposed to get paid for handing out 
facts rather than opinions we'll reach 
for the volume marked exterior 
ballistic’s and see what it ‘“‘sez.” 

A rifle that has had its sights ad- 
justed for shooting over level ground 
will normally shoot high. That 
means that it will strike above the 
point of aim even when shooting up 
hill or down. 

Just how high it will shoot depends 
on several factors. In order to make 
this clear let us take a case of a rifle 
which is sighted for and fired over 
a level range. The bullet in this in- 
stance will start to drop toward the 
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ground due to the force of gravity at 
the instant it leaves the gun muzzle, 
Its forward velocity is very fast but its 
dropping movement is comparatively 
slow. Thus its path or trajectory 
through the air assumes the form of 
a curve. It starts this drop slowly and 
will build up its speed so in that first 
second it will drop through 16 feet 
which is the attraction of gravity. 

Now, for example, take a bullet 
fired from a 30-06 rifle. The time of 
flight for the first 100 yards will be 
approximately .116 seconds. Now in 
that time we find old man gravity has 
pulled the bullet down about 24 
inches. So in order to hit an object 
at some distance we must elevate the 
barrel a little so that it actually will 
point above the target, an amount 
equal to the down drop of the bullet 
over that distance. In practical shoot- 
ing we make this allowance (which 
is called angle of elevation) by raising 
the adjustments of the rear sight a 
little higher than the front sight 
above the axis of the bore. Thus 
when we aim, the barrel is actually 
pointed upward. 

Now when the rifle is fired, the 
bullet emerges from the muzzle below 
the line of sight and gradually rises 


upwards until it cuts the line of sight _ 


and continues its curved flight or tra- 
jectory. By the time it has reached 
the target it has curved and fallen 
enough from the force of gravity to 
strike the target at which it was 
aimed. 

Now in the case of a rifle which is 
fired vertically or straight up or down 
with the sights adjusted for shooting 
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over level ground, we run into some- 
thing different. In this situation the 
force of gravity does not operate the 
same way. It does not pull the bullet 
down to the point of aim at the target. 
Instead the force of gravity acts to 
very slightly decrease the velocity 
when fifed straight up or increase it 
when fired straight down. But the 
increase or decrease in velocity will 
only amount to 16 feet per second 
and can be disregarded at accepted 
rifle ranges. The bullet starts straight 
out in the direction the barrel, or 
rather the axis of the bore, is pointed 
and continues to fly straight on this 
line for all practical purposes without 
any curve. It will continue to depart 
farther and farther from the line of 
aim as the distance increases. 

Now going back to our 30-06 rifle 
we find that, if the rifle was sighted 
to strike center at 100 yards over 
level ground with a bullet drop over 
this range of 2.4 inches, this rifle fired 
vertically at 100 yards would strike 
2.4 inches high or away from where 
it was aimed. At 200 yards, it would 
strike 4.8 inches away. 

Now take a buck standing up or 
down hill at an angle of 45 degrees. 
Here the force of gravity will act 
on the bullet just half way between 
the force when fired on the level and 
when fired straight up. 

So with our 30-06 rifle sighted for 
100 yards on the level we find that 
it will normally shoot 1.2 inches high 
when shot at a 45 degree angle 
either up or down hill. On a 2214 
degree slope which is still plenty for 
our eastern shooting, the bullet would 
strike .6 inch high. An angle of 
6714 degrees would find the bullet 
striking 1.8 inches high. 


LOST 


A 303 Savage Model 99 rifle, lost on 
November 27, 1950 in Wayne County 
about 3 miles outside of Newfoundland. 
Anyone finding this rifle please notify 
Franklin Phillips, RD 1, Slatington. 
Cash reward. 


Now we come to some jokers that 
can and probably do in most cases 
off-set our fine calculations on angle 
firing. The greater the angle the 
more they enter the picture. Every 
rifle barrel jumps and vibrates when 
fired. Much of this movement takes 
place before the bullet leaves the 
bore. The bullet does not leave the 
bore in prolongation of the axis of 
the bore when the barrel is at rest, 
but in the prolongation of the axis 
of the bore near the muzzle which 
that axis is forced into by the jump. 
Now this jump and vibration varies 
considerably, according to the tension 
with which the rifle is held and the 
manner in which the recoil is taken 
up by the shoulder. Rifles with 
standard or light weight barrels are 
particularly susceptible to these vari- 
ations. How much depends on the 
degree of variation of tension between 
shots. 

Now to go farther let us take a 
rifle accurately sighted in for a given 
firing position. You will find that 
when you make a change in that 
position the center of impact will 
change from one to three inches at 
100 yards. Now in shooting up or 
down hill you will find your shoot- 
ing position changing still more and 
your center of impact may change 
from three. to six inches in any direc- 
tion. Low, high or to one side. Add 
to this the fact that in downhill shoot- 
ing the face has a tendency to ride 
high on the comb of the stock thus 
taking a courser bead with open 
sights which adds more error. 

So boiled down the answer. to these 
uphill or downhill shots seems to be 
this. Ballistically the rifle will shoot 
high but due to other factors that 
may introduce errors which may more 
than offset that elevation, we can 
assume that with any modern rifle 
properly sighted in, we can disregard 
any allowance for up and downhill 
shots and still have meat in the pot. 


. . The End 
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By Hal H. Harrison 


IKE so many poor gardners who spend hours and days on their knees 

digging dandelion plants from their lawns, the dandelions never give up 
either. 

Dandelion comes from the French “dent-de-lion,” meaning lion’s tooth, 
referring to the outline of the leaf, said to look like the teeth in a lion's 
jaw. It comes to us from the Old World and has done very well in America. 

It is listed everywhere as a common weed. And what is the difference 
between a flower and a weed? Nothing! <A weed is just a flower growing 
where it is not wanted. And dandelions are not wanted in nice green lawns. 
Great efforts are made to get rid of them, but the efforts are in vain. The 
dandelion is here to stay. 

Billy and Jane never worried much about the dandelion as a weed. If 
other folks try to get rid of them, that is all right, but the children look 
upon it as one of the welcome flowers of spring. And in Pennsylvania, the 
dandelion is one of the very first spring flowers. Fields covered with a 
golden blanket of dandelions are a delight to the children. 

Billy and Jane have learned a number of things to do with these pretty 
yellow flowers. They pick them for bouquets. They split the smooth, 
hollow stems and make curls and ribbons of them. They blow through 
the stems and make funny noises. They tell the number of children they 
will have by the number of puffs needed to blow away the fuzzy heads when 
the blossoms have gone to seed. 

An ever-growing number of persons are enjoying the tender spring leaves, 
cooked like spinach, or eaten raw in salads. Europeans taught Americans 
to enjoy these greens, which are now on the menus of many hotels and 
restaurants. 
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